New  regime  at  S*F,  Chnmiele  ihikc  ii 
Neie  puzzh"  editor  at  N.Y,  Times  Iniiic  J  4 
Trademarks  and  the  press  i'i  uah  i 
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What  does 
global 
mean 
to  you? 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


ProRiKeand  Pilbib 
On  Russia's  I^th 

To  Nrw  Constkutinn 

1 

S5:-i-33=i~= 

Congress  Puls  Programs 

To  some,  it’s  one  more 
recent  buzzword. 

%g%:Jja^T=rr  Congress  Puls  Programs 

A  1  "  Before  Deficit  Reduction 

A  satellite  phone,  a 
portable  PC,  World  Briefs 
on  page  A3  —  presto! 

You’re  global! 

But  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  global  is 
much  more.  It’s  a  network  of  bureaus  in  17  countries 
and  reporting  points  in  dozens  of  others.  It’s  editorial 
independence  and  scrupulous  objectivity. 

Most  of  all  it’s  a  regard  for  all  humankind  that 
permeates  our  outlook,  our  news  writing,  and  our 
photography  —  and  that  brings  fresh  understanding 
into  our  readers’  lives  every  day. 


Celebrating 
85  years 
of  quality 
journalism  since 
the  Monitor's 
founding  in 
November  1908 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

1  N<»way  Street,  Boston,  MA  02115 

Editorial  OFFICES:  (617)  450-2000 
Subscription  Services:  (800)  456-2220 
Display  Advertising:  (800)  288-7090  Ext.  2652 
News  Service  SYNDICATION:  (800)  528-4637  Ext  77904 


“I  am  continually  surprised  by  how 
smart  and  aware  teenagers  are.” 


Sandra  Shea 
of  the 
Philadelphia 
Daily  News 
talks  about 
Knight- 
Ridders  efforts 
to  provide 
coverage 
for  readers 
age  12-18. 


“There  are  still  too  many  stories  on 
youth  trends  where  you  can  see  the 
writer  s  eyes  rolling  heavenward,  and 
feel  his  hand  come  out  of  the  story  to 
pat  the  little  reader  on  the  head.  One 
of  the  top  beefs  cited  by  kids  talking 
about  what  they  don’t  like  about  new- 
papers — after  you  ignore  us’ — is 
they’re  condescending.” 


“The  main  thing  that  kids  will  connea 
with  is  that  FreshNews  reflects  what’s  really 
goir^  on  in  their  lives — because  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  it.  They  are  sophisticated  in  ways 
that  are  almost  unimaginable.  I  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  worldly,  having  sex  or  doing 
drugs.  I’m  talking  about  a  world  view.” 


“Young  readers,  especially  teens,  face 
increasingly  complex  lives.  And  they  take 
their  lives  and  their  trends  seriously.” 


FreshNews  is  a  weekly  package  of  articles 
and features  from  the  Knight-Ridder 
papers  that  focuses  on  the  things  teens  really 
care  about — in  the  language  and  the  style 
todays  teens  really  use. 

FreshNews  is  part  of  the  new 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Kids  service. 

For  more  information,  call  Walter 
Mahoney  at  Tribune  Media  Services  at 
800-245-6536. 


FrESHNeW'S  INCLUDES: 


Stories  on  everything  from  proms  to  pregnancy 

Help  Me  Advice  from  the  Problem  Posse 

Hype  FreshNews  goes  shopping 

Scopin  Hip  horoscopes 

Reality  Check  Eye-catching,  topical  graphic 

Word  Up  Definitions  for  the  latest  lingo 

National  news  briefs 


“Kids  told  us, ‘We  like  newspapers, 
but  newspapers  don’t  like  us.’” 


“At  the  focus  groups,  when  we  asked 
them  if  they’d  like  us  to  cover  stories 
about  the  kid  down  the  block  or  kids 
they  might  know,  they  said 
BORRRRING.  Their  interests  are 
much  broader  and  larger  than  we’ve 
given  them  credit  for.” 

\\\ 

“We  knew  we  had  to  deal  with  sports  and 
the  environment.  We  knew  they  were  just 
awakening  to  sex  and  there  were  ques¬ 
tions  they  needed  to  ask.  We  knew  that 
we  had  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
deal  with  news — ^with  the  tough  times 
that  are  going  on  in  the  world.  Not  only 
to  know  about  it — ^but  information  about 
how  they  might  handle  it.” 

\\\ 

“This  is  the  age  where  kids  bond — with 
people  and  with  products.  And  if  we  can 
get  them  as  loyal  readers  at  this  age,  our 
chances  of  keeping  them  are  much  higher.” 


Koky  Dishon 
of  the 
Chicago 
Tribune  talks 
about  the 
making  of 
the  papers 
weekly 
KidNews 
section  for 
readers  age  8-14. 

modem  or  in  fully-paginated 
format  on  optical  disk. 

KidNews  is  part  of  the  new 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Kids  service. 
For  more  information,  call  Walter 
Mahoney  at  Tribune  Media  Services  at 
800-245-6536. 


KidNews  includes: 


Tough  News  Hard  news  from  kids  perspective 
In  Your  Face  Seriotis  issues  relevant  to  kids 
Ask  Anything  Advice 

Playing  Around  Cartoons,  jokes  and  a  brain  teener 
Flickwatchers  Movies  rated  by  kids 


Articles,  graphics  and  photos  from  the 
Tribunes  KidNews  section  are  now 
available  for  use  in  your  paper  via 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


S  M  T  W  T  F  f 

12  3  4 

1 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3  4  5 

5  6  7  8  9  1011 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

12  13  14  15  16  1718 

9  10  11  12  13  1415 

13  14  15  16  17  1819 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

iv„2*'3,25  26  27  28  29 

27  28 

DECEMBER 

5- D  —  Missouri/Kansas  Publishers  &  Editors  Meeting,  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  Kansas  City 

JANUARY 

1  3“  15  —  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Joseph 

30*22  —  Kentucky  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Griffin  Gate,  Lexington 

23- 36  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego 
28-29  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston 

FEBRUARY 

1  O- 12  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills 

1  2- 16  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Center,  Toronto 

1  3- 16  —  Editor  &.  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa 

24- 26  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Clarion  Hotel,  Baltimore 

27-3/2  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MARCH 

1- 5  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

2- 5  —  American  Newspaper  Layout  Managers  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel,  Miami 

6- 8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

9-  11  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

10- 13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 

1  3-  15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

20-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

24-26  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1 2- 14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

24- 27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

MAY 

2-6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
15-18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

15-18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25- 27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEj)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  11/30/93  11/23/93 

12/1/92 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

45.50 

45.50 

43.50 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

632.50 

624.50 

463.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.50 

25.125 

23.00 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

35.875 

36.375 

29.25 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

18.00 

17.875 

17.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

55.625 

54.875 

53.375 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  # 

16.50 

15.25 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.50 

56.625 

60.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.125 

31.00 

31.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

24.25 

23.00 

19.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

24.25 

24.875 

17.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

37.00 

37.00 

27.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.875 

24.875 

27.125 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQj 

20.75 

21.00 

16.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

33.00 

33.25 

34.75 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

28.375 

28.50 

24.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.25 

31.75 

30.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

55.75 

55.625 

49.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

237.00 

236.50 

223.25 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

*  Initial  Public  Offering- 1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closii^  Quotes) 

Stock  11/30/93  11/23/93 

12/1/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

11.875 

12.25 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.75 

13.125 

10.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

18.00 

17.50 

13.00 

Reuters  (c) 

75.625 

71.00 

62.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.50 

17.375 

15.375 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.125 

16.125 

14.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.00 

12.25 

16.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.75 

23.25 

23.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.04 

5.65 

3.69 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

51.375 

52.125 

40.375 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 
fb)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 
(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  EfiTP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 
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PubUcarto*'®' 


Publishers  on  Parade 
“Only  the  best  for  our  readers.” 


“The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  has  roared  back  to  life,  after  an  eight-month 
interruption.  Our  reintroduction  required  much  effort  in  revamping  and 
expanding  news,  features  and  columns,  and  reader  services.  This  also 
included  continuing  popular  sections  like  Parade. 

“The  community  response  has  been  tremendous!  - 

“Pittsburgh’s  readers  have  enjoyed  a  nearly  25-year  ! 
relationship  with  Parade.  And,  while  they’ve  been 
starved  lately  for  local  news,  sports  and  features, 
they’ve  also  missed  Parade’s  national  perspective  and 
hopeful  editorial  content. 

“Clarity,  authority  and  substance  are  evident  jnWP 

throughout  the  pages  of  Parade.  We  share  this 

commitment  to  quality,  and  we’re  proud  to  distribute  ^ 

Parade  in  the  new  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.”  "  . 

Featured  in  over  345  newspapers  j 

every  Sunday.  ’  ^ 


ROBERT  B.  mGDON 

VP&GErCRN.MANAGtR 
PtTTSeURGH  POST^SAZETTE 
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32.  NATIONS 

COUNCIL 

OF 

EUROPE 


11a  New  Regime 
At  The  Chronicle 

The  Thieriots  have  been  replaced  by 
Nan  Tucker  McEvoy,  who’s  from  an¬ 
other  branch  of  the  family,  in  an  effort 
to  turn  around  the  money-losing  San 
Francisco  newspaper. 


1  4  Bill  Clinton  Of 
The  Crossword 
Puzzle  World 

Will  Shortz,  a  41-year-old  Baby  Boom¬ 
er  “upstart,”  takes  over  from  venerable 
forebears  as  the  New  York  Times  puzzle 
editor. 


1  6  Democracy  Prevails 
But  Assaults  On 
The  Press  Continue 

Three  presidents  address  a  near-record 
crowd  at  the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  general  assembly  in  Argenti- 


22  Newspeople  in  the  News 


23  Obituaries 


1  7  lAPA  Press 
Freedom  Report 

A  surprising  degree  of  violence  and  le¬ 
gal  action  against  the  press  has  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  past  year  in  the 
Americas  despite  the  presence  of 
democracy,  the  association  says. 

20  Lifting  Restrictions 
On  The  Bells 

Two  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
would  end  competitive  restrictions  on 
the  regional  telephone  companies. 


26  Advertising/Promotion 


30  News  Tech 


36  Syndicates/News  Services 


40  Classified 


2  Calendar 


2  Stock  Tables 


8  Editorial 


9  Letters  to  the  Editor 


9  Newspaperdom 


25  The  New  Curmudgeon 


Page  14  Puzzlemaniacs’  delight 


48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Page  1 1  New  Chronicle  execs 
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Booknotes.  Charies  L  Mee 


When  the  New  York  Daily  News  debuted  New  York  Vue,  it 
knew  the  ground-breaking  teievision  listings  guide  would 
m  M  A  ^  heads.  It  knew  it  had  to 

I  A  I  li  ^  readers’  unforgiving  expecta- 

lif  J.  JLJ  tions.  And  it  knew  it  had  to  make  good 
on  a  tough  slogan:  “The  Ultimate  Guide  To 
I  II  11%  Television  Entertainment.” 


™When  the  New  Y( 
knew  the  ground 

‘ULTIMATE’ 

TV  BOOK- 

GETS  THE  i 
ULTIMATE- 
IN  SERVICE 


That’s  why  the  Daily  News  chose  TMS  TV 
Listings. 

Only  TMS  can  deliver  comprehensive  pagi¬ 
nation  capabilities  and  zoned  editions.  We 
offer  cable-zoned  editions  that  help 


readers  find  the  channels  they’re 
looking  for  and  advertisers  find 
the  audience  they’re  after.  We 
paginate  to  specific  advertising 
and  editorial  requirements,  mak¬ 
ing  TV  book  upgrades  more  cost- 
effective  than  ever.  And  TMS’s 
new  listings  database  system 
can  slice  and  dice  TV  schedules 
into  imaginative  new  grid,  log 


RAir.YS\-j;W'S 


PAY  IBSEB^^EQiiiBEiEHHEEQiiHSBiSHIKSEBHESlSBiEEQiiBEEI 

[5:30  «  SouthTEliiabeth  R:  Elizabeth  moMi^  rvef  forces  {MOWg:  A  WUm  m  IXNt  (>,  t7)  w  Hbm  C>ym.  Tfovm  Peak. 
BRV  Bank  Show  based  on  astrologer's  advice  and  Spain's  mla  SeaccM.  A  iMffM  ILS.  mIw*s  Mia  IMds  Na  (confides  ( 

jrefusal  to  negotiate.  (Part  5  of  6)  jiMr  wMi  Hm  caalar  af  a  aMvta  la  Hily.  (history  to 

Avoniea:  Simon  Tremayrie  IMOVK:  MONEY,  I  UP  11C  lOD  iMakingof  the  I HoKywood:  The  Golden  (The  Spefx 

;  DIS  beconvtis  a  hotel  partner.  Waaky  lavaolar'a  taMar'a  as  Mg  aa  Mighty  Ducks  Years;  Actress  roles  model  Kathanne 
(cc)  a  Ua  Va^  eaaMa.  (ce)  of  Anaheim  ’30s  women.  (Part  3  of  6)  (with  dips 

(AilM  M0VI&  DOMOUS  (>^  *91)  *  JaMi  Caady.  [iwSETSvHtwSniSoUgin^  1(10:1^1 

HBO  triMlioadwftorafaaeapapOfaMaaiBslia’aa  ShslMr.MUBlir^aoaagM«igMaMal,t]rMriag  lafttaai 

|alianslarialt,iaaiaaclBgtiMwoaMaiallw|Mt(M)  M  Maataae.  (ac)  [pialMala 

|s«  STAY  IMOVK:  TME  NAKED «M  ***  Uafla  MCMflE:  RAL ISTAL  JACKH (II,  *07)  we*  MaU^  (MOMil 

MAX  ilUMBe  NWaaa.  Dataellvaa  kaaMa  anas  freai  MaMaa,  Ain  MMa.  A  Mariaa  M  MMaad  ftaai  talafia. 

(cc)  Mac  a(  “Pdca  Sgaai.**  basic  ttaMMgMtfcalggg  Tat  alliaa*(M.(cc)  [aaat(c< 

C|t  a  lOtfi  Frame  Alan  Warren  Outdoors  [ Steve  College  FootbaR:  Southwestern  Louiaiona  at  Flortda. 

(r) _  jSpurrier 

MOVIE:  WARGAINES  WWW  MatthawiraiMtelL  Tata  MOVC  MMAKEIIS  (KMLA 't2)  www  llabart  {(lftgf)l 

SHO  tai»  PC  bHa  WOgAD,  piigra  Mabai  Tbanwoaaclaaf  Aa  ea-’MwiaMeal  caatgalar  bachar  aai  Ma  aaanMf  Aafti^ 

W«.  aMtaigailMaabaiyMaciiAaB)ib.(ac)  aaMaaM 

S4  NHL  Hockey:  New  Jersey  Devils^at  SanTose  Sharks.  1(8:15)  Nets  toBA  DaalwtbaR:  Wew  Jeraay  Nets  at  San  Anionio  Spur 

SPCH  (live)  TipOff 


Is  4  MOVIE:  |(<:25)  MOVM:  UFE  STWNS  ww  Mel 


Dinosaurl  The  Tale  of  a  Dinosaur!  The  Tale  of  a  Ag 
Tooth,  (cc) _ |Bone.  (cc)  |Po 

'  MOVfcSAYOWAMwwww Marti Iranii  XiS.matmtmmc 


g£j  Paid  Programming 

CNBC  I  Bus 


Nr-* 


Strictly  Business  fortune  Getting 

Business  Weekly  Week _ to  BAiSir 

The  World  This  Week  in  Pinnacle  Sports 

Today  the  NBA _ Sunday 

The  Famous  The  Famous  The  I 

Z  (cc)  Teddy  Z  (cc)  Tedc 


QSI 


Just  liov 


and  breakout  formats  customized  to 
your  specifications. 

Call  Tom  Beatty  at  800-245-6536  to 

find  out  how  you  can  ^ - 

make  the  best  TV 

Listings  in  the  busi-  TV  Listings 

ness  your  choice. 


435  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago,  IL  60611 


Wenowdof 


when  Apple  introduced  the  first  Macintosh*  oonipuier, 
proved  that  making  a  desktop  computer  easy  to  use  could 
dramatic  effect  on  an  individual’s  productivity.  Now  we’re  going 
repeat  that  demonstration  on  a  much  larger  scale:  Introducing  the 
Apple*  Workgroup  Server  95. 

It’s  an  easily  expanded,  high-performance  server  designed  to 
boost  workgroup  productivity  in  data-intensive  environments.  In 
typical  ^ple  fashion,  it’s  also  designed  to  be  very  easy  to  use  - 
demanding  much  less  attention  from  you  as  a  network  manager. 

The  Workgroup  Server  95  is  built  for  speed  and  optimized  to 
help  large  groups  of  users  work  together  better.  Starting  with  our 
most  powerful  Macintosh  Quadra™  system,  we  added  hardware 
acceleration,  half  a  megabyte  of  high-performance  cache  memory. 


The  Workgroup  Server  95  not  only  gives  the  group  a  growth  path,  it  lets  people  do  things  they 
couldn’t  do  b^ore.  Uke  streamline  electronic  publishing  with  centralM  art  and  text files.  Or 
store  and  retrieve  large  documents  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 


Lower  cost  of  ownership.  When  server  management  is  easier, 
it’s  also  less  eti^tensive.  The  me  of  use  of Apple^re  Pro  translates 
into  dramatic  cost  savings  over  time  —  in  both  single-server  and 
multiple-server  environments' 


Workgroup  strength.  The  Workgroup  Server  95  is  a  new 
machine,  optimized  for  workgroups.  Its  based  on  the  Macintosh 
Quadra  950,  with  p^ormance  boosted  by  a  processor-direct 
card  with  memory  acceleration  and  up  to  a  512KB  cache. 


High  performance  made  affordable. 

Pro  software  ep^loits  the  hardware  acceleration  and 
high-performance  A/UX  of  the  Workgroup  Server  95 
to  deliver  up  to  four  times  the  performance  of  a 
Macintosh  Quadra  950  running  AppleShare  3  0- 


Easy  to  manage.  Our  new  AppleShare  Pro  software  delivers 
graphical  tools  to  greatly  siniplify  your  server  management 
tasks.  So  you  can  spend  less  time  responding  to  workgroup 
requests,  and  more  time  being  productive. 


Grows  with  the  group.  It's  ea^  to  keep  up  with  the 
woiigroup  as  it  gets  bigger  and  more  dermnding.  _ 
Memory  is  expandable  to  256MB,  and  there’s  room 
to  expand  disk  storage  up  to  20  gigabytes. 
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Now  serving  Windows.  New  software  fivm 
A(^k  and  Farallon  lets  MS-DOS  and  Windows 
users  connect  easily  to  the  Workgroup  Server  95 
and  Apple  printers. 


Built-in  network  support  With  Ethernet.  LocalTalk’ 
TCP/IP  and  AfftleTalk'  software  built  in.  the  Workgroup 
Server  95  fits  into  just  about  every  office  environment 
with  a  minimum  of  effort. 


Built-in  backup.  Tie  optional  built-in  DAT  4mm  tape 
backup  drive  lets  you  store  gigabytes  of  information.  Dantz 
Retrospect  Remote  automated  backup  software  (bundled 
uith  the  server)  lets  you  safeguard  ^stem  and  data  files  in 
UNIX  and  Macintosh  formats. 


Database  power.  The  Workgroup  Server  95  has  the 
power  to  drive  the  ORACLE?  relational  database, 
supporting  MS-DOS,  Windows,  Macintosb,  OS/2  and 
UNIX  clients.  It  also  provides  enhanced  performance 
for  4D  Server  from  AQ. 


High-performance  support  TheApffieAssurance^ 
program  provides  24-hour  phone  support  to  help 
—  you  set  and  start  using  your  server,  and  on-site 

service  (^tions  to  keep  it  at  peak  performance  for 
a  Ifetime. 


enhanced  SCSI/DMA  driver  siwport,  disk 
I/O,  memory  expansion  to  25oMB  and  disk 
expansion  up  to  20  gigabytes. 

Itk  all  built  around  our  performance- 
tuned  UNDT-based  system  software:  AOT  mtheoptmalbuiU-inDAr 
3.0.1.  Optimized  to  deliver  stable,  dependable  drwe  amt  backup  software, 
hie,  print  and  database  services  as  well  as  ^  ^  6GB<4data  on  me 
UNIX  application  processing,  A/UX  features 
the  familiar,  intuitive  Macintosh  interface,  lo-day  wort. 

Our  new  ^^hare*  Pro  software  (for  file  and  print  services) 
also  delivers  industrial-strength  performance  and  reliability. 
However,  ease  of  use  may  very  well  be  its  most  powerful  feature. 

Built  into  AppleShare  Pro  is  a  set  of  simple,  graphical 


tools  to  help  you  maintain  the  server,  whether  you’re  adding 
new  users,  upgrading  workgroup  software  or  installing  network¬ 
wide  services  like  e-mail.  It  also  has  sophisticated  on-line 
documentation. 

Soon  you’ll  be  seeing  more  new  ^ple  servers  and  solutions 
for  every  size  budget.  Each  one  has  been  designed  to  help 
people  share  information  more  productively,  and  to  expand  as 
your  needs  grow.  Which  means  each  one  can  deliver  the  most 
important  Mnd  of  computing  power.  The  power  to  be  your  best! 

The  new  Apple  , 

Worl^upSQw95 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 


Phone  records 

THE  WHEELS  OF  Congress  grind  slowly.  It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since 
horror  stories  about  secret  government  investigations  of  reporters’  telephone 
calls  to  uncover  confidential  sources  became  public  (E&P,  Aug.  1,  1992,  p. 
9). 

Rep.  Edward  Markey  (D-Mass.)  has  introduced  the  Telephone  Consumer 
Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1993  (E&P,  Nov.  13,  p.  25),  which  would  require 
that  customers  be  notified  within  10  days  of  issuance  of  a  subpoena  or  court 
order  seeking  access  to  phone  records,  but  we  don’t  think  that  it  goes  far 
enough. 

First,  the  Senate’s  special  independent  counsel  investigating  news  leaks 
about  the  Supreme  Court  confirmation  hearings  of  Judge  Clarence  Thomas 
sought  telephone  records  of  reporters.  Then,  the  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation 
discovered  that  its  phone  records  had  been  subpoenaed,  even  though  it  had 
little  to  do  with  a  free-lance  journalist  under  investigation  because  he  had 
written  something  derogatory  about  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  IRS 
didn’t  like  the  article  and  simply  asked  the  Treasury  and  Justice  departments 
to  investigate  the  writer.  Just  like  that! 

At  that  time,  E&P  reported  that  47  federal  agencies  have  subpoena  pow¬ 
er  but  few  have  rules  about  subpoenas  involving  journalists.  Each  of  the  Bell 
companies  has  regulations,  but  generally,  they  comply  with  all  requests  based 
on  a  court  order,  subpoena  or  search  warrant.  Usually,  they  notify  customers 
of  the  requests  but  an  official  request  for  secrecy  is  good  for  90  days  and  can 
be  renewed  at  intervals  of  90  days  thereafter. 

A  Bell  Atlantic  spokesman  told  E&P  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  ’92,  it 
had  received  1,492  requests  for  12,138  months  of  records  for  37,249  listings. 
And  that  is  only  one  of  the  seven  Baby  Bell  systems.  That  is  a  blatant  disre¬ 
gard  by  government  agencies  for  the  rights  of  citizens. 

If  the  system  has  been  and  is  being  abused  to  this  extent,  we  think  the 
Markey  bill  should  be  broader.  The  bill  provides  exceptions  when  telephone 
customers  are  subjects  of  criminal  investigations.  The  privacy  of  ordinary  cit¬ 
izens  must  be  protected,  but  when  government  agencies  seek  telephone 
records  of  journalists,  they  are  indulging  in  fishing  expeditions,  which  should 
be  prohibited.  As  E&P  said  Aug.  8,  1992,  this  practice  should  be  outlawed 
except  in  extreme  criminal  cases.  “There  is  no  justification  for  it  in  a  democ¬ 
ratic  society.” 

Canadian  ban 

IT  IS  FRIGHTENING:  A  judge  in  Canada  not  only  dictating  what  local  cit¬ 
izens  can  read  about  a  murder  case  but  trying  to  control  what  appears  in  print 
and  on  the  air  across  the  border  in  the  United  States.  The  case  even  involves 
Canadian  police  confiscating  reading  matter  from  travelers  crossing  the  bor¬ 
der. 

The  judge  has  no  power  over  what  transpires  in  the  United  States,  of 
course,  but  it  seems  a  little  outrageous  to  us  to  prohibit  publication  of  details 
of  a  woman’s  trial  and  conviction  on  manslaughter  charges  to  protect  the  fair 
trial  rights  of  her  husband,  who  will  be  tried  in  the  same  murders  but  not  for 
another  six  months. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Opposes  newspapers  that 
give  free  advertising 


WE  FEEL  WE  must  address  the  issue 
of  giving  ads  away  as  reported  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  (E&P,  Aug.  7,  p.  28). 

Your  article  regarding  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  of¬ 
fering  three-for-one  deals  to  political 
candidates  is  the  type  of  thing  that 
makes  many  publishers  cringe. 

We  cannot  believe  that  your  fine 
magazine,  covering  our  field,  would  en¬ 
courage  newspapers  to  cut  their  ad 
rates  by  66%. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Newspapers  Association  would 
like  everyone  to  know  that  we  feel  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
newspaper  industry  if  groups  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  adopt  this  three- 
for-one  pricing  policy. 


Newspaperdom» 

so  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  Controver¬ 
sy  arises  as  Reuters  reports  that 
President  Roosevelt,  British  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  and 
Nationalist  Chinese  leader  Chiang 
Kai-shek  conferred  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
and  decided  to  meet  with  Soviet 
premier  Joseph  Stalin.  News  of  the 
conference  was  widely  known 
among  the  U.S.  press,  which  sat  on 
the  story  for  official  release.  In  some 
cases,  stories  had  been  written 
“hold  for  release.”  U.S.  editors  vig¬ 
orously  protested  to  the  White 
House  and  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion. 

T.A.M.  Craven,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  predicted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  FCC  soon  would  is¬ 
sue  an  order  prohibiting  joint  own¬ 
ership  of  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
December  4,  1943 


When  are  newspapers  going  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  when  we  start  offer¬ 
ing  three-for-one  deals  to  politicians, 
the  major  advertisers  and  grocery  store 
chains  are  going  to  start  questioning 
our  ethics  and  pricing  policies? 

We  feel  deeply  that  our  newspapers 
in  the  state  of  Arizona  have  value  to 
them,  and  we  will  not  endorse  nor  sup¬ 
port  any  such  scheme  to  get  more  ad 
dollars  into  our  newspapers. 

Whatever  happened  to  rates  being 
established  based  on  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn?  If  we  put  out  good  products,  we 
wouldn’t  have  to  offer  such  deals. 

Once  again,  let’s  stop  this  madness 
before  it  kills  us. 

Robert  Larson 

Larson  is  president  of  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association  Advertising 
Services  and  a  member  of 
the  ANA  board  of  directors 


Just  wrong 

WE  WERE  PLEASED  to  see  you  report 
on  our  opening  of  a  bureau  in  Hanoi 
(E&P,  Oct.  23,  p.  2),  but  your  story  did 
a  disservice  in  describing  Associated 
Press  as  “fleeing”  at  the  end  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War. 

In  fact,  AP  (in  the  form  of  Peter  Ar¬ 
nett,  George  Esper  and  Matt  Franjola) 
stayed  on  after  Saigon’s  fall  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  left  only  when  the  victors 
kicked  it  out  of  the  country.  To  describe 
AP  as  fleeing  is  just  wrong. 

Lou  Boccardi 

Boccardi  is  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Associated  Press 


Matter  of  choice 

I  READ  THE  story  and  editorial  on 
Marquette  University  (E&P,  Sept.  25, 
p.  14  and  p.  6).  If  1  had  an  editorial 
writer  who  was  constantly  writing  nasty 
things  about  me,  he  would  not  last 


long.  Let’s  not  forget  it’s  a  private  uni¬ 
versity  and  those  students  knew  when 
they  chose  to  go  there  how  the  Jesuits 
believed. 

Eliot  O’Brien 

O’Brien  is  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Times,  Farmington,  N.M. 

Mixed  up  concepts 

RE:  “POLITICAL  CORRECTNESS 
in  the  Newsroom”  (E&P,  Oct.  16,  p. 
9). 

Debaters  David  Hawpe  and  Leslie 
Spencer  mixed  up  concepts.  Diversity 
and  multicultural  initiatives  are  one 
thing.  Affirmative  action  is  another. 
They  are  not  the  same. 

Affirmative  action  often  involves 
enforcement  in  order  to  desegregate 
work  places.  Diversity  efforts  are  vol¬ 
untary. 

Contrary  to  Spencer’s  view,  diversi¬ 
ty  initiatives  have  everything  to  do 
with  improving  productivity.  News  ex¬ 
ecutives  can  no  longer  afford  to  hire 
minority  journalists  to  meet  a  quota, 
then  let  them  sit  still. 

They  must  nurture,  train  and  pro¬ 
mote  them.  This  is  a  two-edged  sword: 
Minority  journalists  who  want  to  excel 
are  obligated  to  show  initiative  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  performing  their  jobs  skillfully. 

Look  around.  This  isn’t  1953.  News¬ 
rooms  are  not  places  for  white  men 
only.  There’s  a  larger  proportion  of 
white  women,  African-Americans, 
Latinos  and  Asian-Americans.  More 
Americans  of  color  —  many  of  them 
uniquely  talented  —  are  on  the  way. 
To  huff  that  this  multicultural  reality  is 
linked  to  a  “PC  orthodoxy”  is  inane. 

Newspaper  readership  has  been  flat 
for  30  years.  If  we  don’t  tap  our  entire 
work  force  and  potential  readership, 
we’ll  all  go  the  way  of  the  dinosaurs. 

Wayne  Dawkins 

Dawkins  is  author  of  Black  Journalists: 

The  NABJ  Story,  August  Press. 

Clarification 

IN  THE  ARTICLE  “Publishing  Profan¬ 
ities”  (E&P,  Nov.  6,  p.  11),  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  David  Nyhan  of  the  Boston 
Globe  was  fined  after  a  female  colleague 
overheard  him  utter  an  obscenity. 

The  article  failed  to  point  out  that 
the  fine  was  rescinded. 
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For  the  past  several  months,  a  team  of  people  at  the  Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican 
worked  to  create  UNIisted.  We  surveyed  teen-agers  from  throughout  Western  AAassachusetts 
and  asked  them  what  they  were  interested  in  reading  about.  We  set  up  a  focus  group  of 
teen-agers  and  challenged  them  to  speak  their  minds  in  a  series  of  ongoing  meetings.  The 
result  is  UNIisted,  a  page  that  reflects  the  interests  and  concerns  of  young  people. 

We’re  excited  about  UNIisted  -  and  if  the  response  to  ¥  I OTl  -IVPW^ 

our  teen  hot  line  is  any  indication  -  teens  are  excited  ^***^**~^^^^^ _ 

about  it,  too.  It’s  the  b^inning  of  an  important  relation-  <  1%  Iji* 

ship  between  the  newspaper  and  young  readers. 


I860  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  01101  •  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Reach  teen-agers 
and  their  parents 
with  the  Union- 
News  and  Sunday 
Republican,  Western 
Massachusetts' 
largest  newspapers. 

For  advertising 
information,  contact 
Dwight  L.  Brouillard 
at  (413)  788-1108. 


Teen  Readers  Love  Their  New  Page 

UNIisted.  It’s  different.  It’s  unlike  anything  young  readers  have  ever  seen  in  the  Union-News 
and  Sunday  Republican  -  and  a  group  of  teens  helped  create  it. 


/isted 


The  private  line  to  the  real  world 


Every  Saturday  since  1 884  December  4, 1 993 


The  New 
Regime  At 

The  Chionide 

The  Thieriots  have  been  replaced  by  Nan  Tucker  McEvoy, 
who’s  from  another  branch  of  the  family,  in  an  effort  to 
turn  around  the  money-losing  San  Francisco  newspaper 


by  M.L.  Stein 

IT’S  ALL  IN  the  family  at  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing  Co.,  but  some  family 
members  carry  more  weight  than  oth¬ 
ers  —  and  one  of  them  is  throwing  it 
around  with  gusto. 

Nan  Tucker  McEvoy,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  privately  held  media 
empire  and  its  largest  shareholder 
(33%),  is  along  with  John  Sias,  its  new 
CEO,  playing  a  major  role  in  an  effort 
to  turn  around  the  money-losing  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  the  empire’s 
crown  jewel. 

The  74-year-old  ex-reporter  has 
moved  the  Chronicle's  conservative  ed¬ 
itorial  page  in  a  more  liberal  direction 
and  occasionally  sits  in  on  news  meet¬ 
ings  or  confers  with  her  longtime 
friend,  editor  Bill  German. 

“I’m  the  Democrat  in  the  family,” 
McEvoy  said  with  a  laugh.  “I’m  more 
politically  liberal  than  the  Chronicle 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years.” 

The  “family”  consists  of  three 
branches  of  descendants  of  M.H.  de 
Young,  founder  of  the  Chronicle,  a 
powerhouse  morning  paper  serving  the 
Bay  Area  and  Northern  California, 
one  of  the  nation’s  biggest  markets. 

McEvoy,  a  multimillionaire  who  has 
been  a  major  figure  on  Washington’s 
social  and  political  scene,  speaks  fond¬ 
ly  of  her  years  as  a  reporter  at  the 
Chronicle,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Washington  Post. 

She  got  her  first  job  in  the  1940s  by 
staging  a  sitdown  protest  in  the  outer 


“For  a  long  time,  we  didn’t  take  sides, 
sitting  quietly  in  the  middle.  I  think  it’s 
more  interesting  to  take  positions  on 
issues  and  have  people  writing  or  calling 
us.  Let’s  stir  things  up.’’ 

—  Nan  Tucker  McEvoy,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

office  of  her  uncle  then-ChronicIe  pub¬ 
lisher  George  Cameron. 

“He  offered  to  buy  me  a  new  hat  if  I 
would  just  leave,”  McEvoy  said.  “When 
that  didn’t  work,  he  said  he  could  get 
me  a  slot  on  the  women’s  page.  I  told 
him  that  was  the  last  place  I  wanted  to 
work,  so  1  finally  landed  a  job  on  the 
news  side.” 


Political  activism  also  is  not  new  to 
McEvoy.  In  Washington,  she  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  campaigns  of  Democrat¬ 
ic  presidential  candidates  John  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Adlai  Stevenson.  She  dated 
Stevenson  briefly  after  she  met  him 
while  she  was  covering  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco 
in  1945. 

Referring  to  the  Chronicle’s  editori¬ 
al  page,  she  observed,  “It  should  be 
open  to  a  lot  of  discussion.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  its  variety  of  cultures,  lends 
itself  to  that  kind  of  approach.  For  a 
long  time,  we  didn’t  take  sides,  sitting 
quietly  in  the  middle.  I  think  it’s  more 
interesting  to  take  positions  on  issues 
and  have  people  writing  or  calling  us. 
Let’s  stir  things  up.” 

The  new  chairman  also  has  her  eye 
on  creating  a  larger  newshole,  and  she 
wants  to  see  “important  stories  written 
in  depth.” 

Yet,  she  does  not  envision  the 
Chronicle  becoming  the  New  York 
Times  or  Washington  Post  of  the  West 
despite  the  perennial  cry  of  Eastern 
critics  that  San  Francisco  journalism 
should  have  more  stature. 

“The  Times  and  the  Post  have  spe¬ 
cial  missions,”  McEvoy  explained.  “The 
Post  covers  government  like  a  tent  and 
the  Times  sees  itself  as  a  national  and 
international  newspaper.  But  I  think 
we  should  concentrate  on  what  San 
Franciscans  want  to  know  most  about. 
Besides,  it’s  very  expensive  to  keep  re¬ 
porters  sitting  in  Paris  or  Moscow  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  big  story  to  break.  And  it  takes 


two  to  three  years  before  they  know 
what’s  going  on.” 


he  would  like  “to  have  a  partnership  of 
some  kind  with  the  phone  company.” 

In  fact,  he  said,  the  paper  already 
has  plans  for  an  electronic  bulletin 
board. 

“We  have  307  journalists  and  para- 
journalists  on  our  staff  and  we  don’t 
make  much  use  of  all  the  material  they 
generate,”  he  added. 

Asked  whether  the  Chronicle  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  sold  to  Hearst,  whose  Examin- 
er  runs  a  distant  second  in  circulation, 
Sias  replied,  “Anything  is  possible. 
Hearst  would  like  to  buy  it  and  some 
shareholders  would  like  to  get  their 
money  out,  but  there  are  other  signifi¬ 
cant  shareholders  who  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  selling  the  paper.” 

He  noted,  however,  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  JOA,  if  either  newspaper 
is  put  up  for  sale,  the  other  would  have 
first  crack  at  it. 

Within  five  years,  Sias  said,  he 
would  like  to  see  the  Chronicle  as  the 
“number  one  daily  and  Sunday  paper 
in  San  Francisco  —  the  surviving 
newspaper  of  the  JOA.” 

But  it’s  highly  unlikely  that  it  will  be 
the  only  newspaper  in  the  Bay  Area. 
The  Chronicle,  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  a  half  million,  is  competing 
in  certain  areas  with  two  strong  met¬ 
ros,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and 
new  Oakland  Tribune,  as  well  as  a  host 
of  city  and  suburban  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies. 


Not  for  sale 

McEvoy,  a  widow  who  answers  ques¬ 
tions  directly  and  sometimes  with 
booming  emphasis,  made  one  thing 
perfectly  clear:  Rumors  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  Chronicle  is  not  for  sale  —  not 
to  the  Hearst  Corp.,  with  which  it  has  a 
joint  operating  agreement,  nor  anyone 
else. 

“It’s  not  going  to  happen,”  she  said. 
“It  would  be  over  my  dead  body.” 

She  conceded  that  other  family 
members  may  be  inclined  to  sell  the  pa¬ 
per  but  noted  that  they  are  not  major 
shareholders. 

However,  she  pointed  out  that  the 
JOA  with  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
expires  in  2005. 

“Anything  could  happen  after  that,” 
she  said.  “It  [the  JOA]  could  end  there.” 

It  could  end  sooner  if  either  paper 
buys  out  the  other. 

While  McEvoy  tries  to  shore  up  the 
Chronicle’s  editorial  side,  Sias  is  intent 
on  boosting  its  revenue  and  slicing 
overhead. 

He  has  the  credentials  for  the  task. 
The  66-year-old  former  executive  vice 
president  and  CEO  of  Capital  Cit¬ 
ies/ABC  Inc.  ran  that  conglomerate 
with  a  talent  for  cutting  costs. 


“I’m  a  great  believer  in  the  basics. 
Qetting  a  newspaper  to  customers  on 
time  and  one  they  can  read  easily  is  very 
important  to  our  long-term  health.  There 
have  been  substantial  production 
problems  here,  but  Jim  Hale  has  made 
great  strides  in  fixing  them." 

—  John  Sias,  CEO,  Chronicle 
Publishing 


He  noted  that  the  Chronicle  had 
been  emphasizing  hard  news  and  in- 
depth  writing  and  added,  “I  would  like 
us  to  get  better  in  all  the  things  we’re 
good  at.” 

Some  employees  were  not  as  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  new  regime. 

“It’s  a  mixed  picture,”  said  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  Bill  Wallace,  who  also  is 
president  of  the  Northern  California 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  is  negotiating 
a  new  contract  with  the  Chronicle. 

“Sias  got  off  on  a  good  footing  when 
he  held  staff  meetings,  answered  our 
questions  and  said  he  was  hiring  an 
outside  outfit  to  do  a  survey  on  the 
Chronicle’s  needs.  1  thought  we  were 
really  moving  forward.  Then  came  the 
buyout,  which  will  mean  a  15%  staff 
cut.  It  was  like  a  doctor  doing  tests  on 
a  patient  and  then  cutting  off  his  leg 
before  the  results  came  back.” 

Wallace  said  the  newshole  has  been 
reduced  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
move  to  replace  German. 

“It’s  the  common  feeling  here  that 
he  is  there  for  life,”  he  added. 

Another  reporter,  who  requested 
anonymity,  had  a  similar  view. 

“There  was  a  great  feeling  of  opti¬ 
mism  before  the  buyout,”  the  reporter 
said.  “People  were  never  really  sure  of 
what  the  Chronicle’s  mission  was,  and 
Sias  gave  us  the  feeling  that  here  was 
someone  who  wanted  to  do  something 
with  the  paper.  No  one  in  his  position 
had  ever  talked  to  us  like  that.  But  if 
the  buyout  doesn’t  work,  there  could 
be  layoffs.  The  optimism  about  the  pa¬ 
per  has  sort  of  dissipated.” 

A  third  staffer  said,  “Things  are 
happening  here  but  they’re  not  all 
good  things.” 

Phil  Bronstein,  executive  editor  of 
the  Examiner,  which  remains  a  scrap¬ 
py  competitor  to  the  Chronicle  in  news 
coverage,  referring  to  his  rival,  said,  “1 
see  more  energy  there  than  in  the  past, 
but  1  have  not  seen  a  major  sea 
change.  It’s  not  yet  a  different  kind  of 
newspaper,  and  I’m  not  sure  that  it  will 
be.  They’re  having  a  stringer  cover  a 
major  kidnapping  in  Petaluma  (North¬ 
ern  California)  but  send  staffers  to 
Louisiana  and  Israel.  I’m  not  sure  what 
that’s  all  about.” 

Still,  Bronstein  praised  Hale,  the 
SFNA  head,  for  a  “major  improvement 
in  getting  more  papers  sold”  and  Sias 
for  being  “reasonable  and  cooperative” 
in  efforts  to  improve  the  papers’  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  issue.  “If  we  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  package  to  sell,  it  will  be  better  for 
readers  and  the  bottom  line,”  he  said. 


How  and  why  the 
leadership  changed 


WHEN  HE  DIED  in  1925,  Michel  de 
Young,  founder  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  was  survived  by  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  His  only  son  died  in  1913  at  the 
age  of  32. 

Before  his  death,  de  Young  had 
arranged  for  his  son-in-law  George 
Cameron  to  run  the  papers  and  for  his 
daughters,  all  married,  to  have  com¬ 
fortable  incomes  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

“He  wanted  them  to  have  enough 
spending  money,  not  big  money  but 
enough  to  be  independent  of  their 
husbands,”  said  de  Young’s  granddaugh¬ 
ter  Nan  Tucker  McEvoy. 

As  a  teen-ager,  de  Young  launched 
the  Chronicle  with  his  brother,  Char¬ 
les,  as  a  free  theater  program  sheet  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  San  Francisco 
of  1865.  He  probably  never  dreamed 


outside  manager  to  come  in,”  said 
McEvoy,  74.  Her  mother  was  Phyllis  de 
Young  Tucker,  the  youngest  of  de 
Young’s  daughters  and  the  company’s 
principal  stockholder  when  she  died  in 
1988. 

At  that  time,  the  company’s  assets 
were  shifted  from  a  family  trust  and 
distributed  as  shares  to  family  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  recent  years,  the  family  decided 
that  new  blood  could  reverse  the 
Chronicle’s  revenue  slide  and  trim  the 
company’s  overhead  bloat,  McEvoy 
said. 

The  “outsider”  was  John  Sias,  66,  a 
former  executive  vice  president  of 
Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  who  has  a 
reputation  as  a  quirky  but  tough  exec¬ 
utive  with  a  shrewd  eye  for  cost-cut- 
ting. 


“Everyone  said  they  were  very  fond  of  Dick 
Thieriot  but  most  thought  we  ought  to  change  to 
non-family  management.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  dividends  or  spite.” 


that  it  would  develop  into  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar  media  empire  or  that 
McEvoy  would  wind  up  as  the  major 
shareholder  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

The  company  now  includes  the 
544,253-circulation  Chronicle,  two  oth¬ 
er  newspapers,  three  television  sta¬ 
tions,  a  big  cable  operation,  a  book¬ 
publishing  firm  and  other  interests. 

Nor  could  de  Young  (his  brother  was 
shot  to  death  by  a  political  enemy  in 
1880)  foresee  that  in  1993,  20  of  his 
descendants  would  be  shareholders  in 
the  company  and  that  they  would  vote 
to  bring  in  outside  management  in 
what  always  had  been  a  family-operat¬ 
ed  business. 

One  of  de  Young’s  daughters,  Patri¬ 
cia  de  Young  Tobin,  had  no  children. 
Current  shareholders  are  offspring  of 
the  other  three  daughters. 

“What  happened  was  that  the  fami¬ 
ly  started  to  meet  with  each  other  and 
decided  the  company  had  grown  so 
much  that  it  was  probably  time  for  an 


His  entrance  led  to  the  forced  exit 
of  Richard  Thieriot  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chronicle,  although  his 
name  remains  on  the  masthead,  and 
three  other  family  members:  Charles 
(Kip)  Thieriot,  Richard’s  brother,  as 
president  of  Westcom,  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing’s  $70  million  cable  company; 
Francis  (Rannie)  Martin,  as  head  of 
the  company’s  TV  stations;  and  Peter 
Thieriot,  as  chairman  of  the  company’s 
newspapers  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Bloomington,  Ill.  The  publishers  of 
those  newspapers  now  report  directly 
to  Sias. 

McEvoy,  a  widow,  denied  reports 
that  there  had  been  what  she  termed  a 
“sudden  explosion”  or  a  bitter  family 
squabble  about  the  company’s  new 
course. 

“The  discussion  was  reasonable,  not 
rancorous,”  she  explained.  She  said  the 
board  first  consulted  the  San  Francisco 
banking  firm  of  Heilman  and  Fried- 
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Bill  Clinton 
Of  The  Crossword 
Puzzle  World 

Will  Shortz 


a  41'year'old  Baby  Boomer  ‘upstart,’  takes  over 
from  venerable  forebears  as  New  York  Times  puzzle  editor 


by  Lynn  Feigenbaum 


“I  hope  to  modernize  it,”  he  said, 
“while  maintaining  the  intellectual 
substance  and  tradition  of  the  paper.” 

Shortz  might  sound  like  the  old 
Times  but  it’s  obvious  that  he  fits  right 
in  with  other  changes  that  have  bright¬ 
ened  and  modernized  the  Times  Maga¬ 
zine. 

If  Shortz’  name  is  familiar,  it’s  be¬ 
cause  you’ve  heard  the  “puzzlemaster” 
on  National  Public  Radio’s  Weekend 
Edition  Sunday.  Or  you’ve  been  a  fan 
of  Games,  where  Shortz  has  been  an 
editor  since  1978  during  several  rocky 
changes  of  ownership. 

But  his  credentials  go  beyond  that: 
holder  of  the  world’s  only  college  de¬ 
gree  in  enigmatology,  the  study  of  puz¬ 
zles,  from  Indiana  University;  law  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Virginia; 
founder  of  the  American  Crossword 
Puzzle  Tournament,  which  will  hold  its 
17th  annual  competition  next  year; 
crossword  coach,  editor,  constructor, 
historian,  booster,  globetrotter  and  col¬ 
lector,  with  15  puzzle  books  to  his  cred¬ 
it. 

Then,  there  is  his  age.  Like  some 
other  top  constructors,  as  puzzlemakers 
call  themselves,  Shortz  was  barely  past 
puberty  when  his  puzzles  began  ap¬ 
pearing  in  print.  He  was  14  when  he 
sold  his  first  one  and  a  regular  contrib¬ 
utor  to  Dell  puzzle  magazines  by  age  16. 

At  41,  he  is  two  decades  younger 
than  predecessors  Weng  and  Maleska 
when  they  were  annointed  Times  puz¬ 
zle  editors.  Also,  unlike  Weng  (a  for- 
jner  Times  copy  desk  chief)  or  Maleska 
(a  retired  educator),  he  is  not  coming 
into  crossword  puzzles  as  a  second  ca¬ 
reer. 

Shortz  has  lived  and  breathed  puz¬ 
zles  most  of  his  life. 

“In  eighth  grade,  1  wrote  a  paper 
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THE  CLUE  TO  61  across  was  “Vir¬ 
ginia  willow,”  to  3  down  “The  first  Mrs. 

Arrowsmith”  the  day  that  the  New 
York  Times  ran  its  astonishing  an¬ 
nouncement;  Will  Shortz,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Games  magazine,  would  become 
the  newspaper’s  next  puzzle  editor. 

The  irony  is  that  with  Shortz  as  edi¬ 
tor,  clues  such  as  those  may  become 
extinct.  And  the  country’s  “crossword 
puzzle  of  record,”  as  one  expert  de¬ 
scribes  it,  could  offer  some  lively  new 
challenges. 

This  has  been  a  news-making  year  in 
puzzledom.  First,  two  Times  puzzle 
greats  —  Will  Weng  and  Eugene  Mal¬ 
eska  —  died  within  months  of  each 
other.  Then  the  Times  picked  Shortz  as 
its  new  puzzle  editor. 

That’s  big  news,  indeed,  because 
Shortz  is  probably  the  Bill  Clinton  of 
the  crossword  puzzle  world  —  a  41- 
year-old  Baby  Boomer  “upstart”  taking 
over  from  venerable  forebears. 

Shortz  has  exciting  promises  for  his 
electorate.  At  the  top  of  the  list:  fewer  puzzle  constructed  by  a  computer, 

obscure  clues  —  such  as,  maybe,  “Vir-  The  Shortz  touch  already  was  in  evi 

ginia  willow”  (itea)  and  “the  first  Mrs.  dence  Nov.  21,  when  he  made  his  offi 

Arrowsmith”  (Leora).  cial  debut.  It  wasn’t  just  that  you  need 

Also  on  his  agenda;  more  modern  ed  crayons  or  colored  pens  to  do  th( 
language  and  pop  culture,  more  puns  lead  puzzle,  “Spectral  Analysis.”  Th< 

and  clues  that  test  alertness  and  dev-  clues  and  answers  had  changed.  Operj 

erness.  There  could  be  special  instruc-  and  the  classics  were  there,  but  so  wen 


“I  hope  to  modernize  it  while 
maintaining  the  intellectual  substance 
and  tradition  of  the  paper.” 

—  Will  Shortz,  puzzle  editor, 

New  York  Times 


Puzzlemaniac  Feigenbaum  is  public 
editor  at  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  Norfolk.  Her  dubious  honors 
include  ranking  203rd  of  250 
contestants  at  the  1986  U.S.  Open 
Crossword  Championship  and  having 
her  sole  crossword  puzzle  creation 
rejected  twice  by  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine. 


V 
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saying  I  wanted  to  he  a  professional 
puzzlemaker,”  he  said,  not  sure  whether 
that  was  “a  joke  or  a  dream.”  Neither, 
it  turns  out. 

At  law  school,  he  was  the  only  one 
in  his  class  who  never  interviewed  with 
a  law  firm.  He  remembered  being  sum¬ 
moned  by  a  concerned  placement 
counselor,  who  perked  up  when  he  told 
her  that  he  already  had  a  job. 

And  he  recalled  the  look  on  her  face 
when  she  heard  where  the  job  was  .  .  . 
at  a  crossword  puzzle  magazine. 

Fifteen  years  later,  he  met  a  law 
school  graduate  hy  the  name  of  Bill 
Clinton.  It  was  summer  1992,  between 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
and  the  start  of  serious  fall  campaign¬ 
ing.  A  former  Games  publisher  was 
a  Clinton  aide,  and  when  the  staff 
learned  that  the  candidate  sometimes 
did  two  or  three  puzzles  a  day,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  present  him  with  a  specially 
made  crossword  puzzle. 

Even  Shortz  was  impressed  by  the 
candidate’s  puzzling  prowess.  Clinton 
timed  himself  with  a  stop  watch,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  fill  in  the  squares  during  an 
urgent  phone  conversation.  He  did  the 
crossword  puzzle  perfectly  in  six  min¬ 
utes,  54  seconds. 

To  puzzlers  like  me,  having  Shortz 
take  over  “The  Puzzle”  is  exciting 
news.  Exciting  and  scary.  I’ve  been  a 
fan  since  1  was  old  enough  to  clutch  a 
pencil.  1  love  the  clever  themes,  step- 
quotes  and  occasional  gimmicks. 

What  will  he  do  to  the  Times  cross¬ 
word  puzzle? 

“It  will  be  a  lot  more  fun,”  puzzle- 
maker  Trip  Payne  said. 

It’ll  have  “cleverer  clues,  more  solv¬ 


able  puzzles,”  predicted  Peter  Gordon, 
an  associate  editor  at  Games.  And,  he 
added,  there  will  be  a  lot  more  “head 
slapping”  going  on. 

Head  slapping  is  the  “aha!”  of  solv¬ 
ing  a  puzzle  without  a  pile  of  reference 
books,  explained  another  leading  puz¬ 
zlemaker  Merl  Reagle.  And  it’s  the  key 
to  what  makes  the  Shortz  appointment 
a  boon  to  the  New  Wave  crossword 
puzzle  movement. 

1  first  heard  of  the  New  Wave  (AKA 
the  New  School  or  New  Mainstream) 
in  1986,  when  1  made  my  only  foray 
into  the  world  of  crossword  puzzle 
competition.  The  U.S.  Open  Cross¬ 
word  Championship  was  at  New  York 
University  and,  to  my  surprise,  a  few 


participants  sported  T-shirts  poking 
fun  at  the  sacred  Times  puzzle. 

What  they  really  were  maligning  was 
crosswordese  —  obscure  geographical 
clues,  alternate  spellings  that  even 
Webster  wouldn’t  recognize  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  authors  who  had  been  out  of 
print  for  60  years. 

Shortz  distances  himself  from  any¬ 
thing  radical,  but  he  too  wants  to 
stamp  out  the  “Burmese  grasses,”  “Bo¬ 
livian  rivers”  and  “towns  in  Mongolia 
with  a  population  under  100”  that 
gridlock  some  puzzles. 

The  goal  of  the  New  Wave  was  to 
return  puzzles  to  conversational  (main¬ 
stream)  English  —  a  trend  that  dates 
to  the  Times'  first  puzzle  editor,  Mar¬ 
garet  Farrar. 

She  loosened  up  crosswording  by 
breaking  away  from  dictionary-only  de¬ 
finitions  and  introducing  multiple- 
word  entries  and  word  fragments  (the 

clue  for  “ata”  could  be  “ - glance” 

instead  of  “tribe  in  East  India”). 

What  matters  to  the  new  generation 
of  puzzlemakers  is  that  crossword  puz¬ 
zles  be  interesting,  enjoyable,  witty  and 
humorous.  Or,  as  Reagle  said,  “a  cross 
between  Jeopardy  and  Letterman’s  Top 
Ten.” 

Humor  and  enjoyment  had  much  to 
do  with  how  Shortz  got  selected  for  his 
new  job. 

Maleska  died  in  August,  just  three 
months  after  the  retired  Weng.  (Farrar 
died  in  1984).  The  Times  needed  a  new 
puzzle  maven. 

As  Times  Magazine  editor  Jack  Ro- 


(See  Puzzle  on  page  39) 


The  power  of  the  puzzle 


MOST  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 
take  for  granted  the  crossword  puzzle 
that  runs  somewhere  in  the  back  of 
their  paper. 

Big  mistake.  Readers  may  forgive 
you  if  you  lose  a  front-page  jump  or 
run  a  photo  upside  down.  But  leave 
out  puzzle  clues  or  put  in  the  wrong 
solution  and  your  phones  will  ring 
off  the  hook. 

I  know.  As  public  editor  at  the 
Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk,  1  hear  from 
readers  daily.  Recently,  35  of  them 
threatened  to  send  us  to  puzzle  pur¬ 
gatory  because  we  messed  up  clues  to 


a  Monday  morning  crossword  puzzle. 

Puzzles  are  important  to  readers  and 
thus  to  newspapers.  If  you  don’t  believe 
me,  check  out  the  syndicates  —  most  if 
not  all  offer  a  daily  and  weekend  cross¬ 
word  puzzle. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Syndicate 
Section  lists  83  different  crossword  puz¬ 
zles  for  newspapers  or  magazines  — 
and  that  doesn’t  include  other  puzzles 
and  word  games. 

Even  with  my  affinity  for  puzzling,  I 
underestimated  the  interest.  The  les¬ 
son  came  home  to  me  last  year  when, 
as  features  editor,  I  decided  to  drop  the 


Cryptoquip  to  make  more  space  for 
comics. 

At  the  last  minute,  1  had  qualms. 
So  I  set  aside  one  of  the  usual  daily 
offerings  and  substituted  a  home¬ 
made  cryptogram  that  looked  like  the 
real  McCoy. 

In  cryptocode,  I  asked  readers 
whether  they  cared  about  keeping  the 
puzzle  and  provided  an  audiotex 
phone  number  for  them  to  call. 

I  expected  20,  maybe  30  calls. 
There  were  more  than  2,000.  The 
message  was  loud  and  clear. 

—  Lynn  Feigenbaum 
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Democracy  Prevails 
But  Assaults  On 
The  Press  Continue 

Three  presidents  address  a  near^record  crowd  at  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  general  assembly  in  Argentina 


by  Robert  U,  Brotvn 

THE  INCREASING  MEMBERSHIP 
of  the  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  beauty  of  San  Carlos  de  Bar- 
iloche  in  the  Argentine  Andes  during 
springtime  and  the  lure  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  Argentina,  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay  on  the  program  combined  to 
draw  568  members  and  guests  to  the 
49th  general  assembly  Nov.  14-18. 

This  attendance  was  exceeded  only 
by  that  at  the  assembly  in  Washington 
in  1969. 

The  traditional  country-by-country 
review  of  the  press’  status  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  found  that  although  democracy 


prevails  in  all  but  two  countries  (Cuba 
and  Haiti),  there  are  continued  as¬ 
saults  on  the  free  press  by  governments 
as  well  as  assassinations  of  journalists 
—  19  in  the  past  year. 

A.  Roy  Megarry,  chairman  emeritus 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  was 
elected  IAEA  president  despite  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  conference  because  of 
illness.  He  succeeds  Alejandro  Junco 
de  la  Vega  of  El  Norte,  Monterrey, 
Mexico.  Raul  Kraiselburd  of  El  Dia,  La 
Plata,  Argentina,  who  was  one  of  the 
organizing  hosts  for  the  meeting  in 
Bariloche,  was  elevated  from  second  to 
first  vice  president. 

David  Lawrence  of  the  Miami  Her' 
aid  was  elected  second  vice  president. 
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According  to  custom,  he  will  proceed 
up  the  ladder  and  become  IAEA  presi¬ 
dent  in  1995. 

The  three  leaders  of  the  South 
American  countries  told  those  attend¬ 
ing  of  their  dedication  to  freedom  of 
the  press  although  with  some  suggest¬ 
ed  qualifications. 

Argentina’s  Carol  Menem  said,  “To 
speak  of  the  press  is  to  speak  of  free¬ 
dom.”  He  said  he  supports  a  free  press 
without  censorship  and  he  will  elimi¬ 
nate  any  provision  that  would  impede 
the  free  exercise  of  free  speech  and 
press. 

Menem  said  his  first  action  as  presi¬ 
dent  was  to  privatize  television,  radio 


and  other  media.  He  would  eliminate 
the  right  of  reply,  he  said,  as  well  as 
eliminate  the  crime  of  “lack  of  respect” 
from  the  penal  code. 

The  IAEA  must  continue  to  fight  for 
a  free  press  everywhere,  he  added,  be¬ 
cause  “there  is  no  gratification  in  free¬ 
dom  if  others  don’t  have  it.” 

Menem  warned  the  press,  however, 
to  avoid  monopoly  practices  and  urged 
the  pursuit  of  ethics  and  responsibility. 

Paraguay’s  president,  Juan  Carlos 
Wasmosy,  echoed  his  neighbor  in  say¬ 
ing  he  accepts  freedom  of  the  press  as 
a  condition  of  democracy.  His  mission 
for  the  New  Paraguay  after  37  years  of 
dictatorship  is  freedom,  he  said,  but  he 
still  is  working  to  eliminate  elements  of 


totalitarianism  in  his  country.  He 
urged  an  expansion  of  voices  to  avoid 
press  monopolies  and  repeated  the  call 
for  responsibility  and  ethics. 

Uruguay’s  president,  Luis  Lacalle, 
said,  “Complete  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  thought  is  the  constitutional 
obligation  of  our  country. 

“We  have  as  much  freedom  as  we 
have  responsibility,”  Lacalle  said.  Con¬ 
flicts  between  news  sources  and  mes¬ 
sengers  are  not  new,  he  said,  but  he 
urged  an  improvement  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  government  and  the  press  to 
strengthen  an  understanding  of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  system.  This  requires  special 
care,  he  added. 

In  resolutions  adopted  the  day  after 
the  three  presidents  spoke,  the  IAEA 
noted  that  Articles  14  and  32  of  the 
Argentine  constitution  represent  an 
“absolute  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press”  and  urged  that  they  be  pre¬ 
served  in  any  constitutional  reform. 

The  organization  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Argentine  government  has  de¬ 
nounced  media  criticism  “on  the  base¬ 
less  charge  that  the  media  is  dominat¬ 
ed  by  monopolies.”  Argentina  has 
more  than  100  dailies  and  at  least  that 
many  weeklies,  the  IAEA  said. 

With  respect  to  Paraguay,  an  IAEA 
resolution  noted  that  Wasmosy  has 
proposed  centralization  of  all  state  in¬ 
formation  in  a  Social  Communication 
Secretariat,  which  would  limit  the 
press’  access  to  official  information. 
Also,  it  noted  that  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  considering  a  press  law. 
The  IAEA  opposes  both  moves. 

Another  resolution  opposed  at¬ 
tempts  by  the  Canadian  government 
to  prohibit  paid  advertising  during  po¬ 
litical  campaigns  except  by  registered 
parties.  The  IAEA  also  opposed  a  pro- 
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Another  resolution  opposed  attempts  by  the 
Canadian  government  to  prohibit  paid 
advertising  during  political  campaigns 
except  by  registered  parties. 
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hibition  on  publication  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  polls  witbin  72  bouts  before  tbe 
polls  close. 

A  resolution  noted  that  tbe  Chilean 
government  introduced  a  freedom  of 
information  bill  that  created  a  “con¬ 
science  clause,”  wbicb  would  deny  edi¬ 
tors  control  of  reporters  and  grant  tbe 
exclusive  right  to  practice  journalism 
to  graduate  journalists.  The  lAPA  vig¬ 
orously  opposes  both  proposals. 

In  a  separate  resolution,  the  lAPA 
once  again  condemned  countries  that 
require  journalists  to  belong  to  “cole- 
gios,”  or  professional  organizations,  in 
order  to  work.  Such  requirements  re¬ 
main  despite  the  Inter  American 
Court  of  Human  Rights’  ruling  that 
such  licensing  is  incompatible  with 
free  expression. 

Tbe  lAPA  also  protested  tbe  lack  of 
action  by  the  state  government  of  Chi¬ 
huahua,  Mexico,  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Vanguardia  owners,  whose  paper  was 
confiscated  and  closed  by  its  workers. 

In  a  final  resolution,  the  lAPA 
joined  the  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  (FlEJ)  in  its 
protest  to  the  Council  of  Europe  of 
press  restrictions  recently  recommend¬ 
ed  for  that  32-nation  group  (E&P, 
Nov.  6,  p.  6). 

Three  plead  guilty 
in  editor’s  murder 

THREE  COLOMBIANS  HAVE  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  to  charges  of  participating  in 
the  contract  murder  of  a  crusading 
Spanish-language  newspaper  editor. 

Federal  prosecutors  said  Jose  Santa 
Cruz  Londono,  reputed  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  Cali  drug  organization,  ordered 
the  March  1992  execution  of  Manuel  de 
Dios  Unanue,  former  editor  of  El  Di- 
ariO'La  Prensa,  New  York. 

Court  papers  said  one  of  London- 
o’s  aides,  Guillermo  Leon  Restrepo 
Gaviria,  was  charged  with  giving  the 
execution  order. 

The  three  who  pleaded  guilty  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  authorities, 
the  documents  say.  They  face  maximum 
life  sentences. 

John  Harold  Mena,  25,  said  Gaviria 
told  him  in  1991  that  the  traffickers 
would  pay  $50,000  for  the  hit.  Juan 
Carlos  Velasco,  25,  confessed  to  hiring 
the  gunman.  Elizabeth  Castano,  25,  ad¬ 
mitted  helping  collect  the  payment. 

Wilson  Alejandro  Mejia  Velez,  18,  is 
accused  of  shooting  Unanue  twice  in 
the  head.  — AP 


The  I APA  report  on  press 
freedom  in  the  hemisphere 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  the  con¬ 
cluding  portion  of  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Committee’s  report  after  a 
country-by-country  analysis  of 
press  conditions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

A  surprising  degree  of  violence  and 
legal  action  against  the  press  has  oc¬ 
curred  over  the  last  year  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  despite  the  presence  of  democrat¬ 
ic  governments  in  most  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere’s  nations. 

It  is  clear  that  democracy  alone  is  no 
guarantee  of  free  expression  for  either 
the  press  or  individuals. 

There  have  been  at  least  19  assassi¬ 
nations  of  journalists  during  the  past 
year:  11  in  Colombia,  five  in  Mexico, 


ties  create  secure  working  conditions 
for  journalists  by  effective  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  laws.  The  rhetoric  sup¬ 
porting  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  is  substantially  undermined  in 
countries  where  physical  violence  re¬ 
mains  a  powerful  force  for  repression. 

Despite  commitments  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  a  free  press,  some  coun¬ 
tries  continue  to  propose  aggressive 
laws  to  limit  these  freedoms  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

These  laws  range  from  Chile’s  efforts 
to  create  additional  educational  re¬ 
quirements  for  journalists  to  Canada’s 
new  laws  prohibiting  publication  of 
certain  forms  of  news  during  election 
campaigns. 

Through  electoral  codes,  some 
countries  unreasonably  limit  political 


. .  .  there  are  two  black  holes  in  the  map  of  free 
expression  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  are 
Cuba  and  Haiti.  Freedom  of  expression  for  citizens 
and  freedom  of  the  press  cannot  be  said 
to  exist  in  these  countries. 


one  in  the  United  States,  one  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  one  in  Guatemala. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  the  murders 
were  committed  by  armed  men  em¬ 
ploying  military  hardware.  The  re¬ 
sponse  of  police  to  the  investigations 
of  these  murders  has  often  been  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  many  of  these  murders 
have  led  to  no  charges. 

The  security  of  working  journalists, 
who  are  also  subject  to  regular  threats 
and  intimidation  in  many  countries, 
remains  a  serious  constraint  on  the 
practice  of  a  free  press  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

In  some  countries,  the  facilities  of 
newspapers  and  other  publications  are 
coming  under  attack  by  guerrillas  and 
drug  dealers  and  other  unidentified 
groups.  Bombings,  arson  and  physical 
destruction  is  used  to  intimidate  and 
interrupt  production  of  publications. 
These  attacks  are  most  frequent  in 
Colombia,  Peru,  El  Salvador,  Nic¬ 
aragua  and  Guatemala. 

It  is  imperative  that  public  authori¬ 


advertising  in  periods  leading  up  to 
voting  days  (among  them,  Canada, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Bolivia  and 
potentially  the  Dominican  Republic). 

Chile  is  also  considering  a  labor  law 
that  would  create  a  “right  of  con¬ 
science”  for  journalists  that  would  ef¬ 
fectively  deny  editors  the  control  and 
responsibility  for  publication. 

In  Canada,  there  has  been  a  remark¬ 
able  rash  of  lower  court  actions  barring 
the  press  from  reporting  on  important 
court  cases,  including  those  focusing 
on  freedom  of  expression  itself. 

Worse,  Canadian  courts  have  even 
banned  the  reporting  of  the  existence 
of  these  bans.  This  practice  stands  as 
the  most  striking  new  affront  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  last  year. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
overruled  a  law  in  Puerto  Rico  that 
would  have  barred  journalists  from 
covering  the  activities  of  certain 
courts. 

The  unsuccessful  “self  coup”  in 
Guatemala  led  to  brief  censorship  of 
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lAPA  to  sponsor  a 
free-speech  conference 

March  9' 1 1  meeting  will  develop  a  Declaration 
of  Free  Speech  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 


the  press.  Wliile  thankfully  short-lived, 
it  stood  as  a  reminder  of  how  fragile 
the  democratic  fabric  remains  in  many 
countries. 

All  this  said,  there  are  two  black 
holes  in  the  map  of  free  expression  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  are 
Cuba  and  Haiti.  Freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  for  citizens  and  freedom  of  the 
press  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  these 
countries. 

Citizens  do  not  have  the  right  to  un¬ 
censored  reports  from  their  own  jour¬ 
nalists  and  are  forced  to  rely  on  foreign 
broadcasts  for  news  of  their  own  soci¬ 
eties  and  the  world  at  large.  Journalists 
are  regularly  arrested,  abused  and  even 
expelled  from  these  countries  if  they 
dare  to  report  facts  and  opinions  con¬ 
trary  to  those  of  the  regimes. 

Furthermore,  Cuba  does  not  gener¬ 
ally  allow  foreign  journalists  to  visit 
and  cover  events  there  in  person,  al¬ 
though  some  journalists  are  evading 
these  restrictions  in  practice. 

The  best  laws  in  relation  to  the  press 
are  no  laws.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  press  is  above  the  general  law  of 
the  land,  but  that  particular  laws 
should  not  be  drawn  for  the  press 
alone.  The  press,  like  the  citizen,  has 
preexisting  inalienable  rights  to  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  expression. 

Many  countries,  including  Canada, 
Peru,  Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Brazil, 
have  been  making  or  considering 
changes  to  their  constitutions.  This 
opens  the  possibility  of  fundamental 
advances  in  recognizing  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

In  the  drafting  or  amending  of  con¬ 
stitutions,  there  is  only  one  require¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  press:  that  the 
constitution  formally  acknowledge  the 
inherent  right  of  citizens  and  the  press 
to  free  expression  and  state  that  no 
laws  of  any  legislature  can  prevail  that 
offend  such  rights. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
rights  of  free  thought  and  expression 
are  not  created  by  law  —  they  exist  a 
priori.  The  constitutions  of  democratic 
countries  should  explicitly  recognize 
this  fact  by  prohibiting  legal  attacks  on 
free  expression  by  legislatures. 

The  press  should  develop  standards 
and  procedures  of  its  own  to  ensure  ac¬ 
curate  and  fair  reporting  and  commen¬ 
tary. 

No  government  tribunals  or  govern¬ 
ment-supported  organs  should  super¬ 
vise  the  activities  of  the  press,  which 
stands  equal  to  the  citizen  in  its  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought  and  expression. 


THE  INTER  AMERICAN  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  sponsor  a  Hemisphere 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  Speech  in 
Mexico  City  March  9-11.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  is  to  explore,  explain 
and  promote  a  public  understanding  of 
the  role  of  free  speech  in  a  democracy. 
From  the  conference  will  emerge  a  De¬ 
claration  of  Free  Speech  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  former  secre¬ 
tary-general  of  the  United  Nations  and 
now  president  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization’s  Culture  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee,  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  right  of  free  expression  for  all  peo¬ 
ple,  will  be  the  general  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

James  McClatchy  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  Sacramento,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  IAEA  and  chairman  of  the 
organizing  committee  for  the  confer¬ 
ence,  said  the  goal  of  the  conference 
“is  to  unify  the  free  societies  of  this 
hemisphere  in  support  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  democracy  —  the  right  of  free 
expression  or  free  speech.” 

McClatchy  continued,  “In  some  of 
our  Latin  American  countries,  there  is 
no  accumulated  experience  of  free 
speech.  In  some,  it  is  a  new  event,  a 
new  privilege.  It  can  be  intoxicating, 
but  its  operation  can  also  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  Because  the  press  is  now  prob¬ 
ing  in  places  it  never  could  before,  the 
public  is  learning  about  corruption. 
The  result  is  a  growing  and  unwelcome 
belief  that  democracies  bring  corrup¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  democracies  do 
not  bring  corruption.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  corruption  is  now  more  visible 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  more  questions 
are  being  asked  as  a  result.  Public  and 
private  industry  officials  with  some¬ 
thing  to  hide  are  uncomfortable  when 
the  press  asks  embarrassing  queries. 
Officials  then  start  looking  for  ways  to 
restrict  the  exercise  of  free  speech.” 

The  lAPA  will  bring  together  45 
world-respected  hemisphere  leaders 
who  know  the  value  of  free  speech  — 
distinguished  political  philosophers, 
editors,  law  school  deans  and  others  — 


James  McClatchy  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  Sacramento,  former 
president  of  the  lAPA  and  chairman  of 
the  organizing  committee  for  the 
conference,  said  the  goal  of  the 
conference  “is  to  unify  the  free  societies 
of  this  hemisphere  in  support  of  the 
cornerstone  of  democracy  —  the  right  of 
free  expression  or  free  speech.” 

who  will  examine  the  legal,  cultural 
and  historical  backgrounds  of  free 
speech;  the  attitude  of  the  Latin 
American  public  toward  a  free  press; 
current  trends  in  restrictions  and  re¬ 
pressions;  and  ethics  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  a  free  press.  The  importance  of 
a  free  flow  of  information  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  nation’s  social,  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  health  will  be  explored. 

Nine  research  papers  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  discussed;  the  first  five  will 
cover  dangers  to  the  press:  violence, 
legislative  and  financial  pressures, 
abuse  of  authority  and  other  legal  is¬ 
sues,  censorship,  and  imposed  duties. 

Others  will  concern  broadcast,  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  ethics,  right  to  ac¬ 
cess,  and  why  a  free  press  is  essential  to 
a  functioning  democracy.  They  will 
form  the  basis  for  the  final  Declaration 
of  Free  Speech  for  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  —  Robert  U.  Brown 
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Scripps  Howard  Foundation 


NATIONAL 


journalism  awards 


FOR 


N  E  S  F  A  F  E  R  S 


Every  year,  a  few  people  transcend  the  routine  and  win  a 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation  National  Journalism  Award.  Is  1993  your  year  ? 

The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  National  Journalism  Awards  are  open  to  journalists  at  all 
daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  its  territories  for  work  published  in  1993  in  these  categories: 


ENVIRONMENTAL  REPORTING 


Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards 

To  recognize  outstanding  environmental  reporting.  $2000  in 
two  categories  :  newspapers  over  100,000  circulation  and 
under  100,000  circulation. 

Deadline;  1/31/94 


HUMAN  INTEREST  REPORTING 


Ernie  Pyle  Award 

To  commemorate  the  human  interest  and  warmth  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  the  late  Scripps  Howard 
correspondent,  Ernie  Pyle.  $2500 

Deadline;  1/17/94 


SERVICE  TO  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 


Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award 

To  honor  a  newspaper  that  contributes  significantly  to  the 
cause  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press. 
$2500  prize. 

Deadline:  2/9/94 


LITERACY 


Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards 

To  recognize  outstanding  work  by  a  daily  newspaper  to  over¬ 
come  illiteracy  in  its  community.  $2500  prize  and  $5000 
donation  to  the  literacy  group  in  the  winner’s  community. 

Deadline:  2/14/94 


'  EDITORIAL  WRITING 


Walker  Stone  Award 

To  honor  outstanding  achievement  in  editorial  writing. 
$2000  prize. 

Deadline:  1/24/94 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  REPORTING 


Roy  W.  Howard  Awards 

To  recognize  outstanding  public  service  or  investigative 
reporting  .  $2500  prize  in  two  categories:  newspapers  over 
100,000  in  circulation  and  under  100,000  in  circulation. 

Deadline:  2/7/94 


COLLEGE  CARTOONIST  - 


Charles  M.  Schulz  Award 

Honors  an  outstanding  college  cartoonist,  strip  or  editorial, 
whose  work  was  published  in  1993  in  a  college  newspaper  or 
magazine.  $2000  prize. 

Deadline:  1/14/94 

SCaUPPS  HOWARD 
ill  FOUNDATION 

Join  The  Ranks  Of  The  Nation's  Best. 

For  complete  rules  and  entry  forms 
please  call  800-888-3000  or  write  to  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation, 

P.O.  Box  5380,  Cincinnati,  OH  45201-5380. 


Lifting  Restrictions 
On  The  Bells 

Two  bills  introduced  in  Congress  would  end  competitive 
restrictions  on  the  regional  Bell  operating  companies 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AS  CONGRESS  PREPARED  for  ad¬ 
journment,  two  long-awaited  bills  that 
would  lift  a  number  of  competitive  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies,  including  a  ban  on 
electronic  publishing,  were  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  Committee’s  Commu¬ 
nications  Subcommittee  earlier  this 
year  held  two  hearings  on  S.  1086,  the 
Telecommunications  Infrastructure 
Act  of  1993,  which  addresses  a  variety 
of  telco  issues. 

One  of  the  House  bills,  H.R.  3626, 
addresses  both  the  1982  Modification 
of  Final  Judgment  and  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  of  1934.  The  bill’s  first  title 
section  is  known  as  the  Antitrust  Re¬ 
form  Act  of  1993,  while  the  second  is 
called  the  Communications  Reform 
Act  of  1993. 

H.R.  3626  is  co-sponsored  by  Rep. 
Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas),  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  Rep.  John 
Dingell  (D-Mich.),  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

The  Brooks-Dingell  bill,  months  in 
the  making,  had  been  awaited  eagerly 
in  the  days  leading  to  Thanksgiving, 
when,  according  to  rumors,  it  would  be 
introduced. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  lengthy  ne¬ 
gotiations  among  interested  parties,  in¬ 


cluding  the  newspaper  industry  and 
the  RBOCs,  in  which  the  parties  tried 
to  draft  legislation  that  each  could  ac¬ 
cept. 

It  was  introduced  a  week  after  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  lower 
court  decision  allowing  the  RBOCs  to 
expand  into  electronic  publishing. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  was  among  those  that  origi¬ 
nally  argued  against  allowing  the 
RBOCs  to  expand  at  all.  But  as  rulings 
and  legislation  began  to  show  that  ex¬ 
pansion  would  be  allowed,  the  NAA 
worked  on  negotiating  regulatory  safe¬ 
guards  against  monopolistic  behavior 
by  the  Bells. 

Hearst  Corp.  chairman  and  CEO 
Frank  Bennack  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
NAA  negotiating  team  that  met  with 
RBOC  representatives,  said  provisions 
in  the  Brooks-Dingell  bill  “level  the 
playing  field  as  much  as  newspapers 
and  other  electronic  publishers  using 
the  Bells’  local  telephone  exchange 
services  could  hope.” 

Bennack  noted  that  the  bill  offers 
“important  safeguards  to  assure  that 
the  regional  Bell  operating  companies 
will  not  have  an  anticompetitive  ad¬ 
vantage  because  of  their  local  tele¬ 
phone  exchange  monopolies.” 

The  RBOCs,  while  recognizing  the 
need  for  legislation,  worry  that  the 
Brooks-Dingell  bill  may  go  too  far. 

“We  are  concerned  .  .  .  that  H.R. 
3626  mandates  more  intensive  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Bell  companies  than  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  case,  which  we  believe  is 
counterproductive  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  environment,”  said  R.L. 
Mickey  McGuire,  chairman  of  the  MFJ 
Task  Force,  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
the  seven  RBOCs. 

“While  we  strongly  disagree  with  the 
delays  the  bill  builds  into  the  process, 
introduction  of  this  bill  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,”  McGuire’s 
statement  added. 


A  number  of  newspaper  companies 
already  have  begun  joint  ventures  with 
telephone  providers  in  their  markets. 
Under  the  Brooks-Dingell  bill,  the 
NAA  explained,  such  ventures  are  per¬ 
missible  as  long  as  the  RBOC  interest 
does  not  exceed  50%. 

The  bill  does  include  exceptions, 
under  which  the  Bell  companies  can 
increase  their  share  to  80%  to  allow 
smaller  publishers  with  limited  means 
to  participate. 

Safeguards  in  the  Brooks-Dingell 
bill  include  mandatory  equal  access  to 
local  networks,  with  non-discriminato- 
ry  pricing;  the  requirement  that  the 
RBOCs  operate  electronic  publishing 
businesses  as  separate  ventures;  a  pro¬ 
hibition  on  the  Bells  using  resources 
from  their  telephone  networks  to  give 
an  unfair  advantage  to  their  electronic 
publishing  businesses;  and  a  require¬ 
ment  that  the  Bells  undergo  an  inde¬ 
pendent  audit  every  year. 

The  Brooks-Dingell  bill  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  “sunset  clause,”  whereby  the 
regulations  would  be  lifted  as  of  June 
30,  2000. 

The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  also  supported  the  Brooks-Dingell 
safeguards,  but  chairman  Sam  Griffin 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Bainbridge,  Ga., 
Post-Searchlight,  warned  that  safe¬ 
guards  alone  are  not  enough  to  protect 
community  papers. 

The  NNA  has  proposed  language 
that  would  guarantee  that  local  infor¬ 
mation  providers  have  the  same  access, 
rates  and  competition  that  larger, 
multinational  information  providers 
have.  Such  provisions,  considered  key 
by  the  NNA,  have  been  put  forward  by 
Sen.  Conrad  Burns  (R-Mont.). 

The  other  House  bill,  announced 
earlier  the  same  day,  focuses  more  on 
RBOC  competition  in  local  markets. 

Introduced  by  Rep.  Edward  Markey 
(D-Mass.),  the  National  Communica¬ 
tions  Competition  and  Information  In- 
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frastructure  Act  of  1993,  H.R.  3636, 
would  among  other  things  allow  tele¬ 
phone  companies  to  purchase  cable 
systems  outside  their  service  areas,  cre¬ 
ate  a  joint  federal-state  board  to  ensure 
universal  access  to  services,  open  up 
local  telephone  service  to  competition, 
and  set  up  digital,  or  open  platform, 
service  at  affordable  rates. 

At  a  press  conference  to  announce 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  Markey, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce’s  Subcommittee 
on  Telecommunications  and  Finance, 
noted  that  the  bill  is  not  the  Magna 
Carta  and  likely  will  be  changed  as  the 
subcommittee  works  toward  a  final  ver¬ 
sion. 

He  added,  however,  that  the  bill’s 
sponsors  would  like  to  have  a  final  ver¬ 
sion  ready  for  President  Clinton’s  sig¬ 
nature  before  the  Congress  adjourns 
this  time  next  year. 

The  bill  has  received  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port  in  the  House  telecommunications 
subcommittee.  Its  co-sponsors  include 
Rep.  Jack  Fields  (R-Texas),  the  subcom¬ 
mittee’s  ranking  minority  member,  and 
Reps.  Rick  Boucher  (D-Va.)  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Oxley  (R-Ohio),  both  panel 


members.  Boucher  and  Oxley  had 
sponsored  earlier  telco  legislation. 

Praising  the  bill’s  promotion  of  local 
competition,  NAA  president  and  CEO 
Cathleen  Black  noted  that  the  Mar- 
key-Fields  and  Brooks-Dingell  bills 
“form  a  terrific  foundation  for  achiev¬ 
ing  both  of  our  goals.” 

Those  goals,  she  explained,  “are  to 
seek  adequate  safeguards  against  the 
potential  for  monopoly  abuses  in  the 
short  term  and  to  encourage  local  tele¬ 
phone  competition  in  the  longer  term. 

“Passage  of  the  Markey-Fields  bill 
would  be  a  giant  step  toward  the  latter 
goal  of  breaking  the  Bell  monopoly  in 
local  distribution,”  Black  added,  noting 
that  “true  local  loop  competition  is  the 
best  way  to  ensure  that  the  widest  se¬ 
lection  of  electronic  information  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  available  to  the  public  and 
at  affordable  prices.” 

NNA  president  Tonda  Rush  pointed 
out  that  the  Markey-Fields  bill’s  un¬ 
bundling  of  service  would  help  prevent 
the  RBOCs  from  setting  up  services  in 
a  way  that  only  large  companies  could 
buy  them. 

“The  thrust  of  the  ARC  [access, 
rates  and  competition]  provisions  is  to 


guarantee  that  a  local  publisher  should 
not  have  to  rent  a  larger  piece  of  the 
highway  than  he  needs,”  Rush  said. 

“His  larger  competitor  may  be  dri¬ 
ving  a  Mack  truck,  but  the  local  pub¬ 
lisher  may  be  in  a  subcompact.  They 
may  be  headed  the  same  direction,  but 
the  local  publisher  doesn’t  need  as 
much  space  to  get  where  he  wants  to 
go.  Chairman  Markey  acknowledges 
that  problem  would  basically  require 
the  BOC  to  offer  a  smaller  and  less 
costly  piece  of  real  estate  to  the  sub¬ 
compact,”  Rush  continued.  “Without 
such  a  requirement,  we  can  pretty 
much  guarantee  the  Mack  truck  won’t 
have  to  worry  about  rolling  over  the 
little  guy  because  the  little  guy  won’t 
get  on  the  highway  in  the  first  place.” 

Both  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  and  the  United  States  Tele¬ 
phone  Association  raised  concerns 
about  the  Markey-Fields  bill. 

The  CFA’s  concerns  focused  on 
what  it  saw  as  the  lack  of  adequate 
protections  for  consumers. 

The  USTA  welcomed  H.R.  3636 
“with  reservations”  and  called  for  “sig¬ 
nificant  changes”  in  the  language  of 
the  bill.  lES?? 


Silent  Disaster 

No  howling  winds,  no  crackling  flames,  no  trembling 
earth...  only  a  mess  in  the  house  and  a  costly  cleanup. 

That's  the  condition  faced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homeowners  when  Mother  Nature  and  Jack  Frost 
conspire  to  create  the  silent  disaster  -  frozen  water  pipes. 

This  is  one  disaster  that's  avoidable.  Your  newspaper 
can  help  by  telling  readers  how  to  keep  pipes  from 
freezing.  We  can  help  by  sending  you  tips  to  share  with 
your  readers  and  a  non-commercial  brochure  to  offer. 

Order  them  with  the  form  below. 


Please  send  me  the  following  “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  information: 

_ Press  release/general  information 

_ “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  brochures.  (You  may  want  to  offer  these  to  your  readers. 

We’ll  provide  copies  at  no  cost.  We  11  send  you  quantities,  or  you  may  ask 
readers  to  write  us  directly.) 

Quantity  needed: _ 

_ Public  service  advertisements 

Name _ Newspaper _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ ZIP _ 

Mail  to:  Frozen  Pipes,  Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61710-0(K)1 
For  Information  Call:  (309)  766-5514 


State  Fann  Fire  and  Casualty  Company  Home  Office:  Bloomington.  Illinois 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Kristine  Harger,  editor  of  the  Cari' 
ton  (Conn.)  News,  has  been  appointed 
associate  editor  of  the  West  Hartford 
(Conn.)  News.  Both  papers  are  owned 
by  Imprint  Newspapers,  a  subsidiary  of 
Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc. 

John  Greenman,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Stark/Wayne  edition  of  the 
Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal,  has 


OUR  RESEARCH  WORKS! 


“Wif  followed 
American 
Opinion 
Research's  game 
plan  to  build 
readership  and 
became  tbe 
fastest-growing 
newspaper  in 
New  England.  ” 

Bill  Southerland 
Executive  Editor 

The  Waterbury  Republican  American 

AOR  provides  full-service  research: 

■  Reader  Satisfaction 
m  Advertising  Sales  Support 
a  Customer  Satisfaction 
a  Editorial  Consulting 
a  Focus  Groups 

CaUTony  Casale 

American  Opinion  Research,  Inc. 

707  State  Road,  Suite  102 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 

609.683.4860 

Newspaper  Research  By  Newspaper  People 


been  appointed  assistant  to  president 
and  publisher  John  Dotson.  Greenman 
will  retain  his  current  position. 

Laurence  Olmstead,  special  pro- 
jects  editor  on  the  metro  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  vice  president/human  resour¬ 
ces/diversity  at  Knight 'Ridder  Inc.,  Mi¬ 
ami. 

He  succeeds  assistant  vice  president 
for  minority  affairs  Al  Fitzpatrick, 
who  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Thomas  Jones,  publisher  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Gwinnett  Daily  News,  Duluth, 
Ga.,  has  been  named  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Marietta 
(Ga.)  Daily  Journal  and  its  Neighbor 
Newspapers  subsidiaries. 

Kenneth  Bunting,  senior  editor  for 
news  at  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
has  been  appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Michaei  Kane,  marketing  services 
manager  at  the  News  Journal,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  has  been  appointed 
market  development  director  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

Martha  Greenough,  director  of  fi¬ 
nance  and  banking  at  the  New  York 
Times  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer. 

Mary  Ann  Heffarth,  who  has 

worked  as  a  telegraph  editor  and  news 
editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
been  named  an  assistant  national  edi¬ 
tor. 

Beth  Shuster,  an  education  writer 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  will 


join  the  Times’  Valley  Edition. 

Before  going  to  the  Daily  News  in 
1987,  Shuster  reported  at  the  Riverside, 
Calif.,  Press-Enterprise  and  States 
News  Service  in  Washington. 

Stephen  Vest,  sports  editor  and 
columnist  at  the  Frankfort,  Ky.,  State 
Journal,  has  been  named  sports  editor 
at  the  Sun  News,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

He  succeeds  Monty  Cook,  who 
was  appointed  arts  and  graphics  editor 
in  May. 

Mark  Johnson,  who  started  at  the 
Sun  News  in  May  1985,  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor. 

Andrew  Shain,  a  reporter,  be¬ 
comes  business  editor. 

Mena  Prufer,  assistant  metro  edi¬ 
tor/features,  was  promoted  to  features 
editor. 

Tom  Base,  product  marketing  manag¬ 
er  at  the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tired  Federal  Employees,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  membership  mar¬ 
keting  at  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  in  Washington. 

Paul  Ingegneri,  classified  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Newspapers,  has 
been  promoted  to  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Sam  Adkins,  retail  advertising 
manager,  was  named  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  retail  advertising  manager/ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Jackie  Danielson,  partnership 
plan  coordinator  in  Tucson,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  administrator  and 
will  work  closely  with  Adkins. 

D.  Scott  Munro,  retail  sales  man¬ 
ager,  was  promoted  to  senior  retail 
sales  manager. 
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Obituaries 


John  Blais,  a  Chicago  Tribune  senior 
makeup  editor,  died  Oct.  30. 

Gregory  Borg,  54,  a  former  execu'  | 
tive  at  the  Record,  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  and  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Macromedia  Inc.,  which 
owns  the  Record,  died  Oct.  24. 

Vladas  Waller  Bulonas,  69,  a 

broadcast  journalist  at  the  Voice  of 
America’s  Lithuanian  desk  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  a  columnist  at  the  Lithuan¬ 
ian  newspaper  Draugas,  died  Nov.  7. 

Previously,  he  worked  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Albert  Peter  Dancause,  84,  a  for¬ 
mer  ad  layout  artist  at  the  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  Manchester,  died  Nov.  12. 

William  Deeley,  62,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Boston  Globe  and  Boston 
Herald,  died  of  cancer  Oct.  19. 

J.  Ray  Gaines,  74,  an  editor  of  the 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Daily  News  for 
more  than  35  years,  died  Nov.  7. 

Geerge  Hage,  78,  a  professor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  journalism  and  American  studies 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  died  in 
Minneapolis  Oct.  29. 

Kirk  Hatsian,  72,  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Hartford  Courant,  died  Nov.  9. 

Wilsen  Head,  79,  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  Press  Council  and  a  founder 
of  the  Urban  Alliance  on  Race  Rela¬ 
tions,  died  Oct.  7. 

Jack  Heffman,  61,  vice  president  of 
Sliger-Livingston  Publications  and  a 
director  of  the  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  in  Indian  River,  Mich.,  Oct. 
17.  He  and  his  wife  owned  the  weekly 
Straitsland  Resorter,  Indian  River. 

Reberl  Hughes,  70,  a  former  copy 
editor  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  died  in 
Tampico,  Ill.,  Oct.  27. 

J.  Ray  Hunt,  89,  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
died  Nov.  3. 

E.D.  Jewel,  73,  a  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Territorial,  Tuc¬ 
son,  Ariz.,  died  Oct.  11. 


Ed  Kelpack,  69,  a  longtime  sports  ed-  i 
itor  at  the  Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.,  died 
Oct.  25. 

Hareld  Lappin,  82,  a  retired  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News,  died  Oct.  24. 

BIN  Legan,  68,  a  retired  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Den¬ 
ver,  died  of  lung  cancer  Oct.  23. 

Hilda  Sheets  Leng,  90,  a  former 
president  of  the  Huntington,  W.Va., 
Publishing  Co.  and  publisher  of  the 
city’s  defunct  afternoon  paper,  died 
Oct.  11. 

Frank  Matthews,  77,  a  political 
writer  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post'Gazette 
for  more  than  40  years,  died  Oct.  28. 

Vernen  "Bedle"  McCrery,  63, 

chairman  emeritus  of  the  Monroe,  La., 
News-Star,  died  Oct.  28. 

Karl  Menree,  78,  a  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Collinsville  (Ill.) 
Herald,  died  Oct.  23. 

H.  Dwight  Rayfleld,  49,  an  assistant 
sports  editor  at  the  Danville  (Va.)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Bee,  died  Oct.  31. 

Jeffrey  Schmalx,  39,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  who  wrote  about  the 
determination  and  despair  of  AIDS 
sufferers,  died  of  complications  of  the 
disease  in  New  York  Nov.  6. 

He  was  deputy  national  editor  in 
December  1990,  when  he  suffered  a 
brain  seizure  at  his  desk  that  led  to  the 
discovery  that  he  had  AIDS. 


After  a  year  of  battling  AlDS-related 
illnesses,  Schmalz  returned  to  the  Times 
to  cover  AIDS  and  gay  issues. 

Jimmy  Scoggins,  57,  a  former  owner 
of  the  York  (Pa.)  Daily  Record,  died 
Oct.  11. 

Frod  Shapiro,  62,  whose  coverage  of 
the  suppression  of  China’s  1989 
democracy  movement  won  an  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  Award,  died  Oct.  22. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  an 
editor  at  the  official  New  China  News 
Agency. 

Dr.  Goorgo  Shoohan,  74,  a  weekly 
contributor  to  the  health  section  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  N.J.,  died 
Nov.  1.  Earlier,  he  wrote  medical 
columns  for  the  News  Tribune,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.J.,  and  Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Josoph  Franklin  Smoak,  57,  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.  and 
general  manager  of  the  Post  and  Couri¬ 
er,  Charleston,  S.C.,  died  Oct.  24. 

Robert  Spencer,  76,  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Endicott,  N.Y.,  Daily 
Bulletin  and  a  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Vineland,  N.J.,  Times-] ournal, 
died  Oct.  28. 

James  Vincent,  66,  founder  of  the 
Pennysaver  Newspaper,  died  in  Boston 
Oct.  1. 

Thomas  Waller,  45,  publisher  of  the 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  died 
Oct.  31. 
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Lee  Dirks 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Norman  McMullin 


We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in  exploring  and  negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daify  newspaper  groups. 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 
313-646-4230 
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ADL  released  from 

San  Francisco  judge  approves  settlement 


criminal  charges 
in  media  spy  case 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  SAN  FRANCISCO  judge  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  settlement  that  releases  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  from  crimi¬ 
nal  charges  in  connection  with  its  al¬ 
leged  spying  on  several  organizations, 
including  some  in  the  media. 

However,  the  approval,  which  was 
sought  by  San  Francisco  District  At¬ 
torney  Arlo  Smith,  enjoins  the  ADL 
from  illegally  obtaining  information 
from  law  enforcement  agencies  and  re¬ 
quires  it  to  pay  up  to  $75,000  into  a 
district  attorney  fund  to  combat  hate 
crimes. 

The  agreement,  which  has  drawn 
bitter  criticism  from  some  of  the  spying 
targets,  also  frees  Roy  Bullock,  a  paid 
ADL  spy,  from  county  criminal  charg¬ 
es. 

A  wide-ranging  investigation  of  the 
ADL  in  the  spring  turned  up  allega¬ 
tions  of  a  spying  operation  that  fo¬ 
cused  on  certain  newspapers  and  jour¬ 
nalists  along  with  500  U.S.  political 
and  ethnic  groups  (E&P,  May  8,  p.  9). 

Among  the  media  organizations  and 


journalists  reportedly  found  in  Bul¬ 
lock’s  files  were  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
and  one  its  writers,  Tim  Redmond; 
Center  for  Investigative  Reporting  in 
San  Francisco;  and  Philadelphia  Inquire 
er. 

The  agreement  order  signed  by  Su¬ 
perior  Court  judge  Raymond  Arata 
was  hailed  by  ADL  officials  as  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  league,  which  is  a  civil 
rights  arm  of  the  Jewish  organization 
B’nai  B’rith. 

“The  agreement  we  have  reached 
confirms  our  consistent  position  that 
ADL  has  engaged  in  no  misconduct  of 
any  kind,”  Melvin  Salberg,  the  ADL’s 
national  chairman,  and  director  Abra¬ 
ham  Foxman  said  in  a  statement. 

But  at  least  three  of  the  media  tar¬ 
gets  expressed  outrage  at  the  settle¬ 
ment.  They  complained  that  Smith  is 
returning  the  investigation  files  to  the 
ADL  without  giving  the  alleged  vic¬ 
tims  or  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
see  them. 

“This  is  pretty  offensive  for  the  po¬ 
lice  and  the  D.A.  to  be  doing  this  to  us 


and  others  who  were  under  ADL 
scrutiny,”  Guardian  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  Bruce  Brugmann  said. 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Special  Investigation  Division 
has  probed  the  link  between  the  ADL 
and  former  San  Francisco  police  officer 
and  CIA  agent  Tom  Gerard,  who  re¬ 
portedly  sold  information  to  the  South 
African  government  that  he  had  col¬ 
lected  for  the  ADL.  He  faces  criminal 
charges  after  fleeing  to  the  Philippines 
and  then  returning  voluntarily. 

Brugmann  said  his  request  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  records  relating  to  the  Guardian 
has  been  ignored  by  Smith  and  police. 

“It  appears  that  public  officials  with 
public  money  can  at  will  investigate 
groups  like  the  Guardian  and  others 
and  never  give  them  a  chance  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  records,”  Brugmann  said.  “It’s 
really  incredible.” 

Redmond,  who  allegedly  was  singled 
out  by  Bullock  in  his  activities,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Smith’s  reported  decision,  said, 
“It’s  terrible.  It’s  as  if  he  is  saying  we’re 
not  off  the  hook.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  was  said  about  me.  It’s 
tragic  that  a  police  agency  is  working 
with  the  ADL.” 

Dan  Noyes,  co-founder  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  CIR,  said,  “No 
one  has  ever  explained  why  we  are  on 
the  list  even  though  we  have  made  a 
request  to  the  police  department  for 
this  information.” 

Noyes  said  the  only  response  to  the 
request  was  a  1988  newspaper  clipping 
about  the  CIR  that  he  termed  “in¬ 
nocuous.” 

Rita  Enteen  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  another  reputed  ADL  target, 
was  quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Journal  as  saying  about  the  agreement, 
“That  there  is  no  admission  of  guilt  on 
the  part  of  ADL  means  they  are  turn¬ 
ing  people  who  have  committed  crimi¬ 
nal  acts  into  heroes  and  letting  them 
come  out  smelling  like  roses.” 

Smith  said  concerned  parties  may 
apply  to  the  Police  Commission  for 
files  supposedly  gathered  by  Gerard. 
He  added  that  the  district  attorney’s 
office  will  retain  all  documents  relating 
to  “criminal  acts  alleged  against  Ger¬ 
ard.” 

Other  records,  he  said,  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ADL,  including  docu¬ 
ments  seized  at  ADL  offices  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  from 
Bullock’s  home  in  San  Francisco. 
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Sane  peqie  still  dorit  know 
howtouse'E'VBASCQ 

BRAND 

You  can’t  be  too  careful  with  this  stuff.  Because  TABASCO*  isn’t  just  a  name.  It’s  a  brand  name.  TABASCO* 
has  been  used  as  a  registered  trademark  since  1868  to  identify  products  exclusively  of  Mcllhenny  Company, 

Avery  Islai\d,  Louisiana.  TABASCO*  is  a  registered  trademark  for  TABASCO*  brand  Pepper  Sauce, 

TABASCO*  brand  Bloody  Mary  Mbc,  TABASCO*  brand  Picante  Sauce  and  TABASCO  brand  7  Spice  Chili  Recipe? 


<TABASCO^ 


©  1 991 .  TABASCO  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Mcllhenny  Company,  Avery  Island,  Louisiana  7051 3. 
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Shapes,  Sounds  and  A  Smell  Also  Qualify,  Sometimes 


by  Michael  Finn 


esting  to  explore  the  subject,  beginning 
with  the  federal  trademark  act  itself. 


How  the  Law 
Defines  Trademarks 
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Kimberly'Clark  Corporation 


®  Kleenex  Is  a  registered  trademark  for  a  whole  line  of  disposable  paper  products  from  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 
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Tt^ademark  of 
Another  Color 

In  a  trademark  case  held  in  a  federal 
district  court  back  in  1942,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made,  “There  are  only  seven 
primary  colors.  These  colors  have  been 
used  ever  since  man  noticed  the  rain¬ 
bow.”  And  the  fact  that  granting  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  colors  would  use  them  up 


quickly  was  largely  the  argument 
against  granting  trademark  color  regis¬ 
trations.  Until  1985.  In  a  decision  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit,  Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas  Corporation  was  granted  reg¬ 
istration  of  the  color  ‘pink’  for  its  fiber¬ 
glass  insulation.  The  company  was  able 
to  demonstrate  that  the  color  had  ab¬ 
solutely  no  utilitarian  purpose  in  terms 
of  fiberglass  insulation  and  that  the 
competition  had  no  need  to  use  pink. 
Added  to  this  was  the  large  advertising 
campaign,  with  a  slogan  “Keep  your 
house  in  the  pink’J  and  the  extensive 
use  of  the  character  the  Pink  Panther. 
The  company  also  used  as  evidence  a 
survey  which  showed  that  a  significant 
number  of  consumers  recognized 
Owens-Corning  as  the  source  of  pink 


insulation. 

Notwithstanding  its  decision,  the 
court  warned  that  color  marks,  by  their 
very  nature,  carry  a  “difficult  burden  in 
demonstrating  distinctiveness  and 
trademark  character.” 

While  there  have  been  a  limited 
number  of  color  trademark  registra¬ 
tions,  largely  involving  trade  dress 
(packaging),  as  one  expert  points  out, 
“Protection  of  product  or  container  col¬ 


ors  also  requires  a  balance  between  a 
desire  for  exclusivity  and  the  policy 
which  favors  free  use  by  all.” 


Only  One  Scent! 

Before  you  rush  out  on  your  own  to 
attempt  to  federally  register  your  fa¬ 
vorite  color,  smell  or  shape,  be  aware 
that  such  happenings  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  instance  of 
the  Clarke  scented  thread,  and  embroi¬ 
dery  yarn,  for  example,  the  application 
was  originally  turned  down  by  the  U.S. 
Patent  Trademark  Office’s  (PTO)  exam¬ 
ining  attorney.  (The  PTO,  for  your  in¬ 
formation,  is  the  official  government 
body  responsible  for  both  patents  and 


trademarks.)  Celia  Clarke,  who  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  register  the  fragrance,  appealed 
to  that  office’s  Trademark  Trial  and  Ap¬ 
peal  Board  (TTAB).  TTAB  reversed  the 
refusal,  pointing  out  that  “Under  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  we  see  no 
reason  why  a  fragrance  is  not  capable  of 
serving  as  a  trademark  to  identify  and 
distinguish  a  certain  type  of  product.  It 
is  clear  from  the  record  that  applicant  is 
the  only  person  who  has  marketed 
yarns  and  threads  with  a  fragrance.” 

As  far  as  the  author  can  determine, 
this  is  the  only  federally  registered  fra¬ 
grance  trademark,  although  many 
trademark  attorneys  believe  fragrance  is 
a  valid  ground  for  registration.  Their  ar¬ 
guments  are  sound.  They  claim  that  fra¬ 
grances  not  only  sell,  they  identify  a 
product.  They  rightly  point  out  that 
consumers  have  traditionally  used 
odors  to  identify  and  distinguish  one 
product  from  another.  That  clearly  fits 


Making  names 

At  NameLab,  we’ve  made  product  and  company  names  like 
Acura,  AutoZone,  Compaq,  Geo,  Lumina,  Renova,  and  Zapmail  by 
constructional  linguistics. 

The  result  of  a  NameLab  project  is  a  report  presenting  and 
analyzing  registrable  names  expressing  your  marketing  ideas.  We 
quote  costs  accurately  in  advance  and  complete  most  projects  within 
four  weeks. 

For  information,  contact  NameLab  Inc.,  711  Marina  Blvd., 

San  Francisco,  CA  94123. 

Vox 415-563-1639  'N’AM'R'T 

Fax  415-563-9176 


Every  person  in  the  U.S.  is  exposed  to 
about  1,500  trademarks  every  day. 
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A  Note  Of  Information  And  Entreaty 
To  Fashion  Editors,  Advertisers,  Copywriters 
And  Other  Well-Intentioned  Mis-users  Of 
Our  CHANEL  Name. 

CHANEL 

was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman 
who  made  a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL 

is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL 

is  classic  elegance 

in  couture,  ready-to-wear  and  accessories. 

CHANEL 

is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 


Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  “a  Chanel  jacket” 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  “Chanel 
for  now.” 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  "Chanel- 
issime,  Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized,”  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our 
lawyers  positively  detest  them.  We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 

Merci, 

CHANEL,  Inc 
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CHANEL' 


the  law’s  definition  of  a  trademark.  But 
there  is  a  practical  side  to  registration. 
The  application  calls  for  a  verbal  descrip¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  drawing  and  both  might 
be  difficult  to  achieve  for  a  given  scent. 


Trademark  Shapes 


Less  rare  but  still  exceptions  are  reg¬ 
istered  shapes.  When  Honeywell  tried 
to  register  a  round  thermostat  cover  in 
1968,  it  was  denied  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  utilitarian  and  that  there  were  a 
limited  number  of  shapes  for  ther¬ 
mostats  competing  with  the  company. 
Despite  the  refusal,  Honeywell  kept  us¬ 
ing  the  round  cover  and,  for  some  inex¬ 
plicable  reason,  the  competition  did 
not.  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  1986, 


Honeywell  ap¬ 
plied  for  regis¬ 
tration  of  the 
round  cover 
again  and  con¬ 
vinced  the  PTO 
it  was  not  pri¬ 
marily  utilitari¬ 
an. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fantastik  bottle, 
the  PTO  ruled  that  its  container  dis¬ 
played  some  elements  of  design  uncom¬ 
mon  to  other  spray  containers.  They 
viewed  the  Fantastik  container  as  dis¬ 
tinctively  ornamental  and  granted  reg¬ 
istration  of  the  bottle’s  shape. 

Does  That 
‘Sound’  Familiar? 

Finally,  back  in  1971,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.  was  grant¬ 


ed  a  federal  registration  for  the  then 
broadly  recognized  NBC  Chimes,  the 
familiar  ‘bing-bong-bing’  (technically, 
the  notes  G,  E  and  C),  used  during  all 
radio  and  television  identification 
breaks.  Sound  marks  are  still  reasonably 
uncommon  (in  1971,  there  were  only  6, 
including  the  NBC  Chimes  and  one  of 
my  old-time  radio  favorites,  the  creak¬ 
ing  door  introducing  the  show  “Inner 
Sanctum”).  An  authoritative  source  ad¬ 
vises  that  a  more  recent  sound  registra¬ 
tion  was  granted  to  the  owners  of  the 
widely-celebrated  Harlem  Globetrotter 
basketball  group.  You  guessed  it,  of 
course.  It’s  the  opening  bars  of  the  song, 
“Sweet  Georgia  Brown,”  which  tradi¬ 
tionally  has  been  played  during  the 
team’s  introduction  and  the  pre-game 
warm  up  to  accompany  their  comic  antics. 

One  might  conclude  from  this  brief 
review  that  the  trademark  industry  is 
shapely,  noisy,  colorful  —  and  smelly! 

Finn  is  a  communications  consultant 
for  the  International  Trademark  Associ¬ 
ation  and  former  reporter  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

Top  15  brands  by  first 
half  1993  ad  spending 

1  AT&T  telephone  services  $280,333.4 


2  Ford  Cars,  tmcks  &  vans  251,961.2 

3  Sears  stores  239,660.3 

4  McDonald’s  restaurants  202,625.8 

5  Kellogg’s  bteakfast  foods  184,156.2 

6  Chevrolet  cars,  trucks  &  vans  163,424.5 

7  Toyota  cars,  micks  &  vans  162,535.8 

8  Dodge  cars,  trucks  &  vans  121,594.9 

9  Miller  beers  119,648.9 

10  J.C.  Penney  stores  114,150.2 

11  Columbia  movies  &  recordings  111,932.9 

12  Nissan  cars,  tmcks  &  vans  111,838.5 
D  Circuit  City  electronics  stores  110,788.7 

14  Kraft  Food  110,016.3 

15  Disney  movies,  video,  parks  109,173.8 


Dollars  are  in  thousands 


YOU  CANT  SPELL 
SPKCKU' 
WITHOUT  AN 'KT 

SPACKLE®  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
The  Muralo  Company,  Inc.,  and  has  been 
since  1927. 

SPACKLE®  brand  surfacing  compound  is 
manufactured  only  by  The  Muralo  Company, 
Inc.,  and  the  brand  name  SPACKLE®  can  be 
used  legally  only  by  Muralo.  Any  other  use 
of  the  word  SPACKLE®  is  an  infringement  of 
Muralo's  copyright  and  is  illegal.  This  applies 
to  all  packaging,  signage,  promotion,  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  forms  of  communication. 


MURAla 


The  Muralo  Co.,  Inc. 

148  E.  Fifth  Street,  Bayonne,  NJ  07002 
Los  Angeles  -  Chicago  -  Atlanta 
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Branding  Strategy  Choices  for  the  90i 


Allan].  Magrath 

BRANDS  HAVE  ALWAYS  represent¬ 
ed  the  dual  perspectives  of  value  and 
identity.  In  the  Old  American  West,  a 
cattleman’s  brand  represented  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  reputation  as  a  rancher, 
and  producer  of  quality  beef,  while  the 
brand  itself  fetched  a  certain  price  at 
auction,  a  form  of  mobile  property, 
bought  and  sold  in  the  free  market  in¬ 
terplay  of  other  ranchers’  brands  (com¬ 
petition).  So  brands  have  always  held 
the  allure  of  the  intangible  tied  to  the 
anchor  of  tangibility  -  money  in  the 
bank  (or  in  this  case  on  the  hoof!). 


In  today’s  world  brands  have  added  a 
third  dimension  to  value  and  identity, 
transferability.  So  while  Mickey  Mouse 
has  an  identity  (and  all  the  image  and 
sensory  associations  that  implies),  as 
well  as  a  worth  (in  economic  terms), 
Mickey  is  transferrable  onto  thousands 
of  products/services  that  often  have  lit¬ 
tle  connection  by  use  or  user  except 
for  the  fact  that  Mickey’s  brand  owner 
Disney  has  opened  multiple  bank  ac¬ 
counts  in  Mickey’s  name  around  the 
world.  It’s  both  fascinating  and  reveal¬ 
ing  how  a  fictional  character  has  added 
so  much  real  net  worth  over  the  years 
to  Disney’s  stock  value. 


isa 
bakdidea. 


You  may  not  have  realized  it,  but  BAKE-OFF* 
is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Pillsbury  Company. 
No  other  contest  may  legally  use  it.  So  please  only 
use  BAKE-OFF*  when  referring  to  the  Pillsbury 
BAKE-OFF*  Cooking  and  Baking  Contest. 


Pillsbury 


©The  Pillsbury  Compauy  1992 
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What  is  a  brand 


Brands  represent  sets  of  associations 
that  hold  meaning  for  targeted  brand 
buyers  and  users.  These  can  be  good  as¬ 
sociations  or  bad  ones  depending  upon 
user  experiences  or  perceptions  of  the 
brand.  Positive  distinctive  associations 
naturally  tend  to  boost  a  brand’s  value 
in  the  market’s  eyes  while  negative  ones 
destroy  its  equity.  The  brand’s  market 
standing  (share)  reflects  its  strength  or 
weakness  in  customer  rated  associations 
versus  competing  brands. 

It  is  crucial  to  understand  the 
breadth  of  this  brand  definition  since  a 
brand  involves  a  whole  set  of  design  ele¬ 
ments  (logo,  shape,  name,  color,  slogan, 
signature  use,  symbols)  as  well  as  linked 
support  elements.  So  McDonald’s  as  a 
brand  includes  its  obvious  name,  as  well 
as  linked  elements  such  as  Ronald  Mc¬ 
Donald,  The  Golden  Arches  symbol 
and  the  contextual  support  components 
surrounding  McDonald’s  brand  such  as 
fast  service,  children,  fun,  hamburgers. 


clean  facilities  and  so 
forth.  Heavily  advertised 
brands,  of  course,  are  of¬ 
ten  strongly  linked  to  ad 
imagery,  music,  themed, 
story  lines  spokespersons 
and  promises.  Hike’s 
“JUST  DO  IT”  slogan 
oft  repeated  in  every¬ 
thing  from  billboards  to 
print  ads  is  almost  as 
well  remembered  as  its 
flowing  logo  and  name. 
An  executive  friend  in 
the  brewing  industry 
once  remarked  that  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  drink  beer 
brands,  they  drink  beer 
commercials.  The  point 
being  that  the  potential 
beer  drinker  drinks  that 
brand  of  beer  whose 
commercials  resonate 
most  strongly  in  his/her 
psyche  and  with  which 
the  consumer  most  read¬ 
ily  identitifies. 


The  way  the  branding 
game  is  played 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX®  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOfeTEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX®  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Corporations  can  play  the  branding 
game  on  three  levels.  They  can  choose 
to  brand  the  corporation  itself,  and  put 
the  majority  of  brand  promotion  effort 
and  money  into  this  strategy.  In  such  a 
case  the  corporate  brand  is  viewed  by 
the  firm  as  their  central  currency  with 
customers,  of  far  more  value  than  their 
individual  product  brands. 

Try  and  think  of  a  product  brand  for 
Shell  Oil  or  Exxon  or  try  and  name 
more  than  two  specific  product  brands 
made  by  Sony  beyond  Walkman  and 
Beta  and  you  get  the  idea.  The  BMW’s 
and  IBM’s  of  this  world  invest  most  of 
their  money  in  their  corporate  brands, 
in  the  belief  that  the  company  standing 
behind  the  product  means  more  to  the 
customer  than  the  branded  gasoline, 
computer,  car  model  number,  or  elec¬ 
tronic  gadget  being  marketed  at  any 
point  in  time. 

This  approach  to  branding  is  called 
monolithic  because  the  corporate  brand 
identity  is  communicated  to  all  stake¬ 
holders  in  intensive  coordinated  ways 
on  everything  from  office  stationery, 
business  cards  and  buildings  to  truck 
fleet  graphics,  television  commercials, 
print  ads  or  employee  uniforms  (where 
used). 


lOT 
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The  advantage  of  a  strong  corporate 
brand  is  the  coherence  in  imagery  it 
conveys  across  time  zones,  employee 
sites,  stock  markets,  electronic  media 


and  various  product  ranges.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Mitsubishi’s  corporate  brand  is 
represented  by  one  bank,  an  auto,  air¬ 
craft,  consumer  goods  and  even  canned 
salmon. 

The  strategic  weakness  of  the  mono¬ 
lithic  approach  is  the  vulnerability  of  all 
the  corporations’  products  from  any 
trouble  that  erupts  in  one  of  its  busi¬ 
nesses  and  hurts  the  corporation’s 


overall  image.  Audi’s  product  problems 
for  one  model  had  terribly  damaging 
effects  on  all  Audi  cars,  none  of  which 
had  quality  defects. 

The  reverse  can  also  be  true,  as 
Honda  found  with  the  positive  brand 
“halo  effect”  the  Honda  name  has  had 
moving  from  cars  to  chain  saws, 
portable  generators,  lawn  mowers  and 
other  product  lines.  Rubbermaid  repre¬ 
sents  a  classic  case  of  monolithic  cor¬ 
porate  branding  success. 


Another  brand  strategy 


An  alternative  to  the  “Brand  the 
Corporation”  approach  is  to  keep  brand 


identities  of  the  firm’s  divisions  or  parts 
uppermost  in  branding  efforts.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Matsushita,  the  parent  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  a  lesser  known  brand  identity 
globally  than  its  JVC,  Technics  and 
Panasonic  branded  entities.  Connecti¬ 
cut-based  United  Technologies  is 
known  more  for  its  branded  parts  such 
as  Carrier  Air  Conditioning,  Pratt  &. 


Whitney  Engines,  and  Otis  Elevators 
than  its  U.T.C.  corporate  umbrella 
identity. 

Firms  who  project  divisional  identi¬ 
ties  more  strongly  than  the  corporation, 
often  represent  firms  that  grew  via  ac¬ 
quisition,  as  is  the  case  with  Cooper  In¬ 
dustries,  Sara  Lee,  Tenneco,  TRW  and 
others.  Sara  Lee  for  instance  is  a  huge- 


THERE’S  ONLY  ONE 

WEATHERLINE 


WEATHERLINE®  SPORTSLINE® 

WEATHER  BY  PHONE  SPORTS  BY  PHONE 

•  The  largest  private  provider  of 
weather  information  by  phone 
in  the  U.S. 

*  It’s  been  our  business  for 
25  years! 

WEATHERLINE®  &  SPORTSLINE®  may 
only  be  used  by  authorized  advertisers  of 
our  WEATHERLINE®  &  SPORTSLINE® 
services.  If  you  are  not  an  authorized 
user,  please  refrain  from  infringing  on  our 
incontestable  service  marks. 

Weatherline,  Inc. 

12119  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Louis,  MO  63044 
314-291-1000 
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ly  successful  growth  company,  with  bet¬ 
ter  known  brands  such  as  Hanes  under¬ 
wear,  L’Eggs  pantyhose.  Champion  sports¬ 
wear  and  Coach  luggage,  than  its  limited 
Sara  Lee  corporate  brand  identity. 

Firms  that  have  been  put  together  by 


ware  rather  than  try  and  connect  the 
Newell  name  to  this  line  of  business. 

Some  companies  gradually  let  the 
parent  name  displace  the  acquired 
brand  identity,  as  3M  has  done  with  its 
Riker  Pharmaceutical  division,  now 


In  today's  world  brands  have 
added  a  third  dimension  to  value  and 
identity,  transferability. 


acquisition,  such  as  Newell  Co.,  are  very 
reluctant  to  give  up  equity  in  acquired 
brands  by  moving  to  monolithic  brand¬ 
ing  of  the  parent  firm.  For  example 
Newell  bought  Anchor-Hocking  glass- 
wear  and  left  the  brand  unchanged,  to 
preserve  their  marketing  clout  in  glass- 


known  as  3M  Pharmaceuticals,  many 
years  after  Riker  was  acquired  by  3M. 

Distinctive  divisional  brand  identities 
can  be  a  very  big  marketing  asset  in  po¬ 
sitioning.  For  instance.  General  Motors 
can  position  Buick  very  differently  by 
customer  segment  than  Pontiac,  Cadil- 


USE  OUR  TRADEMARKS  IN 
YOUR  ADS,  AND  YOU  MAY  HAVE 
TO  ANSWER  TO  HIM. 


Don't  leave  home  without  it* 
Do  you  know  me?* 

These  marks,  as  well  as 
others,  are  the  property  of 
American  Express.  And  cannot 
be  used  for  advertising  or 
promotional  purposes  by  other 
companies  or  not-for-profit 
organizations. 

If  you  try  to  use  them, 
however,  you'll  not  only  have 
to  answer  to  us.  You'll  also 


have  to  answer  to  the  man 
with  the  gavel.  After  all, 
American  Express  has  put  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money 
behind  its  trademarks  and 
service  marks.  Therefore,  they 
must  be  protected.  So  don’t 
use  our  property  in  your 

■I  advertising.  Or  you’ll 
I  have  some  explaining 
i^to  do.  In  court. 

0 1993  American  Ex{n«8s  Company 


lac  or  Chevrolet,  the  firm’s  various  divi¬ 
sions. 

Divisional  identities  allow  for  finer 
market  partitioning  as  well  as  providing 
some  separateness  from  the  Parent  Cor¬ 
porate  identity.  Honda  can  by  separat¬ 
ed  from  Acura  so  that  Acura  can  be  po¬ 
sitioned  as  a  luxury  versus  mid  priced 
automobile  producer.  General  Motors 
has  done  this  with  its  Saturn  car  divi¬ 
sion,  and  Black  and  Decker  with  its  De- 
Walt  division’s  line  of  tools  for  profes¬ 
sional  contractors  (versus  household 
do-  it-yourselfers ). 


TRW 


Product  branders 

Separate  from  monolithic  corporate 
branders  such  as  Coca-Cola  and  divi¬ 
sional  branders  such  as  United  Tech¬ 
nologies  or  TRW  are  product  branders. 
Typified  by  Procter  and  Gamble,  these 
firms  believe  a  product  or  service  can  be 
branded  even  within  lines  of  a  business 
(or  families  of  products)  and  therefore  a 
different  brand  galaxy  can  emerge  for 
all  the  varying  market  preferences. 
Procter  and  Gamble  offers  Pampers  and 
Luv’s,  both  disposable  diaper  brands, 
and  they  have  multiple  brands  of  deter¬ 


gent  soap,  hand  soap,  cosmetics,  sham¬ 
poo,  mouthwash,  etc. 

Other  firms  big  on  creating  branded 
product  identities  include  Unilever, 
Philip  Morris,  Nabisco,  Frito-Lay, 
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Wrigley,  Hershey  Foods.  Some  of  these 
brands,  such  as  Nabisco’s  Cream  of 
Wheat,  Procter  and  Gamble’s  Ivory 
soap,  Levi'Strauss’  Levi  jeans  are  more 
than  one  hundred  years  old.  So  creat¬ 
ing  well  known  product  brand  identities 
sometimes  makes  for  sustained  brand 
sales  and  profits  over  very  long  time 
horizons. 

Categories  of  products  can  be  fully 
exploited  for  niches  (as  Nabisco  does  in 
cookies  and  crackers  and  Kraft  do  in 
dairy  products),  without  worrying  about 
corporate  branding  or  other  intermedi¬ 
ate  levels  of  branding  by  division.  Many 
of  these  strongly  committed  product 
branders  connect  such  brands  to  corpo¬ 
rate  or  subsidiary  entities  as  in:  “Kraft 
Cheez  Whiz”,  “Nabisco  Shredded 
Wheat”,  or  Levi’s  “Dockers  brand” 
clothing. 

The  decision  to  link  up  or  not  is 
purely  a  pragmatic  one,  if  the  link  adds 
to  brand  equity  it  is  usually  used,  if  it 
takes  away  it  isn’t  linked.  “Sensor”  ra¬ 


zors/blades  gain  in  their  link-up  with 
Gillette,  while  Weight  Watchers  does; 
not  if  it  were  connected  to  Heinz,  its 
parent  company’s  identity. 


Brand  Proliferation 


The  biggest  single  problem  with 
product  branders  is  too  much  prolifera¬ 
tion.  In  their  quest  for  every  small 
pocket  of  demand  in  the  categories  they 
compete  in,  they  often  market  too 
many  brands  and  some  of  these  become 
marginal  (versus  core  brands)  This 
trend  can  be  seen  in  any  supermarket. 
At  Procter  and  Gamble  twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  their  2300  separate  brands  ac¬ 
count  for  less  than  two  percent  of  their 
total  sales.  At  that  point  the  firm’s 
brand  spending  is  too  splintered,  and  it 
must  refocus  to  core  brands,  and  kill  its 
marginal  brands.  Procter  and  Gamble 


have  begun  to  kill  their  marginal  brands 
such  as  Puritan  Cooking  Oil  and  White 
Cloud  toilet  paper  in  order  to  refocus 
on  core  brands  more  crucial  to  their  fi¬ 
nancial  health. 


Corporate  monolithic  branders  such 
as  Wal-Mart,  Safeway  and  Kroger  get 
into  product  branding  via  Private  Label 
and  then  wind  up  competing  with  their 
mainstream  national  branded  suppliers. 


LEYl  STRAUSS  at  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISC0,CAL.^ 

QUALITY  C4^fSS^O-  XX 


TRADE 


Made  In  U.S-A. 


Lot 


501 


W32  L31 


This  is  classic  channel  power  versus 
brand  marketer  power  confrontation  as 
customers  must  select  from  the  private 
label  or  the  national  brand,  each  of 
which  holds  some  equity  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  eyes.  The  Gap’s  own  branded 
jeans  became  so  strong  that  it  no  longer 
needed  Levi’s  jeans  -  so  private  retailer 
brands  can  assume  very  considerable 
market  standing.  This  branding  battle 
for  customer  loyalty  continues  on  a 
multitude  of  fronts  from  food  chains  to 
drug  stores,  warehouse  clubs,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  automotive  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  chains  such  as  Radio  Shack  and 
the  Bombay  Company.  In  Canada  the 
leading  auto  batteries  and  replacement 
tires  sold  are  Canadian  Tire’s  own  pri¬ 
vate  brand  -  stronger  than  Goodyear, 
Michelin  and  Firestone. 

Private  label  share  in  supermarkets 
exceeds  eighteen  percent  across-the- 
board,  and  is  much  higher  than  this  in 
some  merchandise  categories.  Clearly 
the  value  and  identity  created  by  mono¬ 


lithic  store  branding 
can  also  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  sponsored 
products  with  great 
success.  The  ranch¬ 
ers  in  the  Old  West 
would  be  proud  of 
these  top  branders 
of  the  90’s  -  putting 
their  brand  on  every¬ 
thing  from  peanut 
butter  to  paper  tow¬ 
els  and  riding  off 
into  the  sunset  with 
growing  profits  in 
their  saddlebags. 


Allan  J.  Magrath  is  contributor  editor 
on  Marketing  for  “Sales  and  Marketing 
Management  Magazine”  in  New  York. 
The  author  of  six  books  on  marketing,  he 
is  Director  of  Corporate  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vices  and  New  Business  Ventures  for 
3M  Canada  Inc. ,  where  he  has  been  for 
the  past  sixteen  years. 


Tax  on  Trademarks? 


In  a  significant  trademark  case 
presently  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  a  state  revenue 
department  is  attemping  to  im¬ 
pose  a  tax  on  a  logo.  South  Car¬ 
olina  seeks  to  levy  its  state  income 
tax  on  “Geoffrey  the  Giraffe,’’  a 
logo  used  by  Toys  “R”  Us  stores. 
The  case  is  against  Geoffrey  Inc., 
a  Delaware  subsidiary  of  Toys  “R” 
Us,  whose  only  presence  in  South 
Carolina  is  in  ads  and  signage  for 
Toys  “R”  Us  .  The  South  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
ruling  of  the  Department  of  Rev¬ 
enue  that  royalty  payments  being 
sent  from  Toys  “R”  Us  to  Geoffrey, 
Inc.  are  taxable. 

While  the  case  may  seem  eso¬ 
teric,  it  strikes  fear  among  trade¬ 
mark  owners  throughout  the 
country.  Should  the  Supreme 
Court  uphold  the  South  Carolina 
ruling  the  outcome  could  expand 
tax  liability  beyond  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  which  a  trademark  holder 
actually  does  business.  An  author 
or  newspaper  columnist  would  be 
subject  to  taxation  in  any  state 
where  a  book  is  sold  or  a  newspa¬ 
per  column  appears  even  though 
there  is  no  office,  employees,  or 
property  in  the  state. 


Trademarks  Are  A 
Black  &  White  Issue 


^ven  when  you’re  Binney  &  Smith,  the  meiker  of  multi¬ 
colored  Crayola  and  Magic  Marker  brand  products.  These 
brands  have  become  so  populau’  that  sometimes  journalists  in¬ 
correctly  use  them  to  refer  to  entire  product  categories  such  as 
crayons  or  markers. 

Correctly  used,  the  Crayola  and  Magic  Marker  brand  names 
should  always  be  proper  adjectives  (and  therefore  capitalized), 
followed  by  the  common  descriptive  noun  for  the  product,  such 
as  ‘‘Crayola  crayons”  emd  ‘‘Magic  Marker  brand  markers.” 
Further,  whenever  possible,  it  should  be  noted  that  “Crayola”  is 
a  registered  trademark  of  Binney  &  Smith  Inc.  and  that  “Magic 
Marker”  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Magic  Marker  Industries. 

So  the  next  time  you’re  waxing  nostalgic  over  Crayola  crayon 
colors  like  burnt  sienna  and  periwinkle,  or  drawing  conclusions 
with  the  help  of  a  Magic  Marker  brand  product,  please 
remember,  these  names  eu’e  trademarks. 


N  BINNEY  i] 
&SMITHn 


1100  Church  Lane 
P.O.  Box  431 
Easton.  PA  18044-0431 
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Newspapers  Have  Brand  Equity,  Too 


by  Anthony  M.  Casale 


WHAT  DO  YOU  think  of  when  you 
hear  the  name  Coca-Cola,  or  Cadillac 
or  McDonalds?  Each  conjures  up  a 
specific  image,  an  expectation  of  what 
the  product  will  be  like  and  the  quality 
you’ll  receive. 

These  images  are  worth  millions  of 
dollars.  They  help  convince  consumers 
to  buy  these  products  and  give  them  an 
edge  over  competitors.  In  the  terms  of 
modern  marketing  these  images  help 
constitute  what’s  called  “brand  equity.” 

The  word  equity  is  roughly  defined 
as  “value”,  so  what  we’re  talking  about 
here  is  the  very  value  of  the  brand 
name  itself. 

Newspapers  have  brand  equity  too. 
Think  about  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
or  USA  TODAY  or  the  New  York 
Times.  Clearly,  each  enjoys  tremen¬ 
dous  brand  equity.  But  so  does  the  tiny 
Maryland  Gazette  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md.  which  has  a  very  positive 
image  in  the  community  and  incredi¬ 
ble  loyalty  rating  among  its  readers. 

Unlike  packaged  goods  products, 
such  as  soap  or  laundry  detergent, 
most  consumers  don’t  have  tremen¬ 
dous  choice  when  it  comes  to  local 
newspapers.  Sure,  readers  can  pick  up 
USA  TODAY  or  The  New  York  Times 
or  some  large  regional  newspaper.  But 
most  markets  have  only  one  true  local 
newspaper. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  brand  equity 
isn’t  important.  There’s  no  such  thing 
as  a  monopoly  market.  Research  shows 
that  newspapers  are  in  competition  for 
readers’  time;  and  this  is  competition 
that’s  getting  tougher  every  day. 

In  the  past  three  years,  since  leaving 
my  position  as  Director  of  Research 
Services  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  to  join 
American  Opinion  Research,  I’ve  been 
involved  in  dozens  of  research  projects 
for  such  major  corporations  as  3M, 
General  Motors,  Siemens,  Inc.  and 
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The  registered  trademark  for 
Rohm  and  Haas  Company's  brand  of 
acrylic  plastic  sheet  and  resins  and  under 
license  to  AtoHaas  North  America  Inc, 


wince  the  micl-1930's  when  they 
were  first  applied  to  transparent  cockpit 
enclosures  and  turret  covers  for  military 
aircraft,  Plexiglas  brand  acrylic  plastics 
have  been  products  with  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  applications. 


You'll  see  transparent  and  colored 
Plexiglas  sheet  in  illuminated  sign  faces, 
merchandising  displays  and  storm  door 
glazing. 

You  can  find  Plexiglas  standard,  high 
impact  and  specialty  resins  in  automo¬ 
bile  taillight  and  instrument  panel  lenses, 
crystal-like  giftware  and  accessories, 
overhead  lighting  lenses,  outdoor  sign 
faces,  decorative  medallions,  disposable 
medical  devices,  spas  and 
swimming  pools. 


There  are  so  many  Plexiglas  acrylic 
plastic  objects  around,  people  some¬ 
times  faget  the  name  is  a  registered 
trademark.  For  more  information  about 
our  Plexiglas  brand  products, 
write  to: 

AtoHaas  North  America  Inc.  I 

Independence  Mall  West.  ' 

Philadelphia,  PA  19105 


with  your  paper,  your  columnists,  comic 
strips,  and  the  newspaper  masthead. 

There  are  newspapers  today  that  are 
deriving  substantial  income  from  the 
sale  of  items  bearing  their  familiar  logo, 
items  such  as  T-shirts,  coffee  mugs,  um¬ 
brellas  and  books.  If  you  think  it’s  not 
important,  think  again.  Brand  equity  in 
the  coming  decade  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  prospering  and  merely 
surviving,  perhaps  even  between  life  and 
death,  for  some  newspapers. 

Your  brand  name,  or  masthead,  can 
be  one  of  your  greatest  assets  if  it  creates 
the  right  image  in  customers’  minds.  It’s 
worth  literally  millions  of  dollars.  This 
image  often  becomes  the  discriminating 
factor  behind  the  decision  to  buy  the 
publication,  or  read  it  even  if  the  paper 
is  already  in  the  household. 

Key  to  the  development  of  brand 
identity  is  the  element  of  promotion. 
Whether  it  be  carrier  promotion,  com¬ 
munity  events,  billboards,  or  in 


Apple  —  in  addition  to  many  news¬ 
papers.  One  thing  all  these  corpora¬ 
tions  know,  that  has  yet  to  gain  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  is  the  existence  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  brand  equity.  It  can  be  one  of 
a  newspaper’s  biggest  assets  and  it’s 
something  you  can  develop. 

With  the  evolution  of  new  products- 
both  print  and  electronic-the  concept 
of  branding  becomes  even  more  signif¬ 
icant  to  newspapers. 


The  Meaning  of 
Brand  Equity 


house  advertisements,  a  newspaper  must  con¬ 
vey  a  common  message.  Whether  that 

_  message  is  “We  cover  your  world”  or 

“your  concerns  are  our  concerns,”  the 
newspaper  has  to  position  itself  as  be¬ 
ing  of  value  to  individual  readers. 
Proper  and  continuous  promotion  can 
convey  all  of  the  newspaper’s  branding 
strengths. 


What’s  in  a  Name? 


Grit  magazine  is  a  good  example. 
Grit,  which  proclaims  itself  America’s 
Family  Magazine,  has  been  around  for 
110  years  though  in  recent  years  strug¬ 
gling  to  maintain  circulation  in  the 
face  of  changing  lifestyles.  Stauffer 
Communications,  the  relatively  new 
owner,  commissioned  an  outside  re¬ 
search  firm  to  conduct  a  series  of  stud¬ 
ies  and  focus  groups  to  determine  how 
Grit  could  increase  readership  and 
reader  satisfaction. 

Newer  subscribers  were  polled.  It 
was  found  that  the  vast  majority  re¬ 
membered  Grit  from  their  childhoods. 
Generally,  they  had  read  Grit  with 
their  parents  or  they  or  someone  in 
their  family  had  delivered  Grit  as  a 
youngster  as  part  of  Grit’s  famous  car¬ 
rier  program  (which  included  Burl  Ives 
and  John  Glenn). 

They  remembered  Grit  for  its  whole- 
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When  it  comes  to  pet  food  there  is  only  one  Chow.*  Ours. 

Dog  Chow,*  Puppy  Chow,*  Cat  Chow,*  and  Kitten  Chow*  brand  pet  foods,  as  you 
can  see,  are  all  registered  trademarks. 

They  represent  billions  of  dollars  in  sales  and  advertising  to  Ralston  Purina  Company. 
Some  of  which  pay  our  attorneys,  who  ensure  our  trademarks  are  not  used  in  a 
destructive  manner  -  in  other  words,  as  synonyms  for  pet  food. 

We  realize  trademark  protection  may  not  be  your  biggest  priority. 

But  it  is  one  of  ours. 

So,  please,  keep  this  in  the  back  of  your  mind  as  you  prepare  your  publications. 

After  all,  the  last  thing  we  want  is  a  bone  to  pick. 


Ralston  Purina 
Company 


some,  family-oriented  content  and  ap¬ 
proach.  While  most  had  not  read  it  for 
decades,  these  positive  images  re- 
emerged  when  they  read  about  Grit  or 
had  a  chance  to  subscribe  to  it  through 
a  sweepstakes  marketing  program. 

Brand  image  and  equity,  established 
30  and  40  yeats  ago,  is  helping  Grit 
survive  today. 

But  newspapers  must  go  well  beyond 
developing  name  awareness  to  build 
equity.  Brand  equity  starts  with  the 
product  itself. 


Perceived  Product  Value 


We  know  why  people  buy  products 
such  as  soap,  detergents  or  automobiles. 
Each  has  a  demonstrable  function.  But 
why  do  people  buy  newspapers? 

The  benefits  of  reading  a  newspaper 
are  more  abstract.  Sure,  readers  get 
cents  off  coupons  but  our  primary 


product  is  information,  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  information;  and  how  do  you 
measure  the  value  of  being  well  in¬ 
formed.  Particularly  when  fewer  and 
fewer  people  say  they  rely  on  news¬ 
papers  to  get  the  “latest  news.” 


expect  to  get  from  that  investment. 
This  is  a  subtle  but  very  significant  dif¬ 
ference  than  the  “relationship”  a  con¬ 
sumer  has  with  a  product  purchased  in 
a  grocery  store. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 


This  is  where  brand  equity  comes  in. 

Consumers  are  “expectation  driven”; 
that  is,  they  often  buy  products  —  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers  —  based  on  the 
expectation  that  they  will  receive  a 
benefit  from  that  product.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  for  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  we  are  asking  consumers  to 
spend  something  far  more  important 
than  money  —  their  time  —  with  our 
product.  Their  investment  of  time  is 
directly  correlated  to  the  return  they 


And  even  more  important,  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  they  will  continue  reading 
the  newspaper  and  that  they  will  re¬ 
subscribe  is  directly  correlated  to  how 
much  time  they  spend  with  it.  We’ve 
proved  that  quantitatively  in  market 
after  market. 

Therefore,  we  have  this  formula:  ex¬ 
pectation  leads  to  investment  of  time, 
which  leads  to  more  loyal  readers. 
Building  loyal  readers  is  part  of  build¬ 
ing  brand  equity. 


Federal  Express  Is  Not  Synonymous 
With  Overnight  Shipping. 


That’s  why  you  can’t  FedEx  or 
Federal  Express  your  package.  Neither 
Federal  Express*  nor  FedEx*  are  nouns, 
verbs,  adverbs,  or  even  participles. 
They  are  adjectives  and  identify  our 
unique  brand  of  shipping  services.  So  if 
you  want  to  send  a  package  m|[H| 
overnight,  ask  for  Federal 
Express*  delivery  services, 


When  you  do,  we  think  you’ll  know  why 
we  say,  ‘Why  fool  around  with  anyone 
else?”*  After  all.  Federal  Express  is 
“absolutely,  positively  the  best  in  the 
business.”*  Help  us  protect  our  marks. 
Ask  us  before  you  use  them,  use  them 

^correctly,  and  most  of  all 
ask  only  for  Federal 
Express*  delivery  services. 


Our  Most  Important  Package  Is  Yburs* 


€>  1993  Federal  Express  Corporation 
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Taking  it  one  step  further,  more  loyal 
readers  leads  to  more  advertising  dollars. 

Our  research  with  advertisers  and 
media  buyers  shows  that  reach  and  fre¬ 
quency,  followed  by  readership  demo¬ 
graphics  are  the  top  factors  they  con¬ 
sider  when  buying  space  or  time.  Price 
is  farther  down  the  list,  meaning  that 
advertisers  will  pay,  and  sometimes  pay 
a  premium,  to  reach  enough  of  the 
right  kinds  of  people. 

Product  value  or  perceived  quality  is 
key  to  building  brand  equity,  just  as  it 
is  the  key  to  circulation  and  building 
leadership  —  which  is  the  key  to 
building  advertising. 


I  was  struck  recently  standing  in 
front  of  a  long  line  of  newspaper  vend¬ 
ing  machines  by  how  similar  many  of 
our  papers  have  become  in  appear¬ 
ance.  I’ve  preached  reader  gateways, 
promos,  graphics  and  color  for  years.  But 
we  have  homogenized  the  look  of  our 
newspapers  to  the  point  that  I  couldn’t 
tell  one  from  another  at  a  distance. 

In  a  marketplace  full  of  parity  prod¬ 


use  new  technology  and  tools  to  increase 
our  distinctiveness,  we’ve  used  them  to 
water  it  down.  This  is  an  “advance”  we 
may  have  to  undo  in  the  future. 

Benefits: 

Part  of  Product  Value 


Brand  equity  in  the  coming  decade 
may  mean  the  difference  between 
prospering  and  merely  surviving. 


“Looks”  Can 
Promote  Benefits 

Look  is  part  of  image.  Better  visual 
tools  such  as  logos  and  labels  can  en¬ 
hance  brand  equity  by  creating  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  benefits  our  newspapers 
contain.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
these  associations  are  carried  through 
in  promotion  and  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns.  Evidence  of  this  graphic  “brand 
building”  can  be  seen  in  practically 
every  newspaper  market.  One  word  of 
caution,  however. 


ucts,  visual  distinctiveness  is  a  major 
element  in  a  consumer’s  decision  to  se¬ 
lect  one  product  over  another.  News¬ 
papers’  graphic  and  layout  similarity 
doesn’t  help  brand  equity.  Rather  than 


Another  way  to  look  at  value  is  to 
say  the  newspaper  contains  something 
of  benefit  to  the  reader.  In  any  given 
market,  between  15  percent  and  25 
percent  of  the  home-delivered  papers 
aren’t  even  opened  on  an  average  day. 
These  are  newspapers  that  failed  to 
make  readers  aware  of  the  benefits 
they  contain. 

Convincing  readers  that  newspapers 
have  specific  benefits  also  adds  to  read¬ 
ing  time  which  has  a  positive  impact 
on  readership,  which  in  turn  builds 
reader  and  brand  loyalty. 

A  recent  study  of  newspaper  readers 
nationwide  shows  there’s  a  direct  cor¬ 
relation  between  time  spent  reading 
the  newspaper  and  satisfaction  with  it. 

Benefits  are  very  personal.  Con¬ 
sumers  need  to  relate  their  needs  to  the 
newspaper,  to  think  of  it  automatically 
when  they  say,  “I  wonder  what’s  at  the 
movies,”  or  “who’s  having  a  sale  today.” 


Usefulness  of  the  Product 

Usefulness  of  the  product  to  individ¬ 
ual  readers  means  “what’s  in  it  for  me?” 


There^s  Only  One 
Little  League  Baseball® 

With  more  than  2.7  million  players  on  180,000  teams  in  75  countries.  Little 
League  Baseball  is  the  largest  and  most  respected  organized  youth  sports 
program  in  the  world.  But  Little  League  Baseball  is  more  than  just  lods,  bats  and 
balls.  It  is  a  leadership  training  program  that  teaches  the  virtues  of  character, 
courage  and  loyalty.  There  are  odier  youth  baseball  programs  in  the  world,  but 
there  is  tmly  one  Little  League. 

"Little  League,"  "Little  League  Baseball,"  "Senior  League,"  "Big  League," 
"Little  Leaguer,"  "LL,"  "Dugout,"  "Challenger  Division,"  and  the  Official 
Emblem  are  the  registered  trademarks  and  service  marks  of  Little  League 
Baseball,  Incorporated.  These  marks  are  protected  both  by  a  special  Act  of 
Congress  and  registrations  with  the  United  States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
All  rights  in  and  to  any  and  all  marks  of  Little  League  Baseball,  Incorporated 
are  reserved.  Use  of  the  trademark  may  only  be  granted  by: 

Little  League  Baseball» 
International  Headquarters 

P.O.  Box  3485,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania  17701 
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Usefulness  is  another  aspect  of  per¬ 
ceived  quality  and  important  in  build¬ 
ing  brand  equity. 


A  recent  study  we  did  of  4,032  adults 
nationwide  proved  that  utility  is  the 
single  best  predictor  of  newspaper 
reading.  The  more  people  feel  the 
newspaper  carries  information  that’s 
“useful  in  their  daily  lives,”  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  read  their  local  paper 
and  read  it  regularly. 

As  a  result,  in  our  research  we’re 
now  looking  beyond  what  people  find 


useful  and  not  useful  or  what  the  news¬ 
paper  is  doing  good  or  bad.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  more  for  unmet  needs. 

We’ve  discussed  certain  key  ele¬ 
ments  of  brand  equity;  the  good  news 
is  that  all  are  manageable.  Brand  equi¬ 
ty  can  be  built,  but  it  means  marketing 
the  benefits  of  the  newspaper,  not  the 
features.  Having  the  latest  news  or  re¬ 
porters  who  have  won  10  Pulitzer 
Prizes  or  a  new  section  for  working 
women  are  all  features.  Consumers 
want  to  know,  what  does  it  mean  to  me? 

Looking  toward  the  future,  building 
brand  equity  will  be  vital  in  leveraging 
line  extension  opportunities.  Line  ex¬ 
tension  is  not  generally  a  publishing 
term(  it  is  more  readily  associated  with 
the  package  goods  business),  but  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  audiotex  are  line  exten¬ 
sions  and  we’ll  be  dealing  more  and 
more  with  these  in  the  years  ahead. 

When  we  establish  our  brand  equity 
as  information  providers,  then  we  are 


perfectly  positioned  to  move  into  the 
exciting  new  world  of  communications 
in  the  year  2000. 


USA 
TODAY 

NO.  1  IN  THE  USA  ■  ■  ■  FIRST  IN  DAILY  READERS 


As  marketers  know  building  brand 
equity  takes  time  and  energy.  This  isn’t 
a  quick  fix  approach  but.  newspapers 
are  here  for  the  long  term.  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  brand  building  will  last  long  af¬ 
ter  most  marketing  programs  have  run 
their  course. 

Anthony  Casale  is  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Opinion  Research,  in  Princeton,  NJ. 


is  not  just  any  weight  loss  program. 


is  an  organization  of  members  who  have 
successfully  lost  millions  and  millions  of  pounds 
on  the  Weight  Watchers  Program. 


is  a  registered  trademark  owned  by 
Weight  Watchers  International  Inc.  for  its 
products  and  services  in  the  weight  control  field. 
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Tlie  Donutorium  Story; 
A  Trademark  Tale 


by  Ira  N.  Bachrach 


consumer  to 
convince  Dorp’s  CEO  that 
inaware  “Dorp  Dunkers”  didn’t  adequately  con' 
that^ Donutorium  has  been  a  registered  vey  the  company’s  new  retailing  con' 

registering  moral  outrage  over  uncapi'  Dorp’s  marketing  department  ran  a 
talized  usage  of  his  client’s  proprietary  contest  among  the  executives  at  the 

blameless  newspaper.  You’d  think  the  ‘Donut  World’  and  ‘World  of  Donuts’ 
guy  would  have  something  better  to  do  turned  out  to  be  legally  unavailable. 
like  wax  the  little  wipers  on  the  head'  The  problem  was  turned  over  to  ^ 
lights  of  his  Mercedes.  Slick  &.  Slim,  Dorp’s  advertising 

But  if  you  knew  what  poor  Dorp  agency  for  its  original  line  of  business 
Corp.  went  through  to  create  an  effeC'  (forklift  tire  retreading).  When  S&S’s  um’  had  been  developed,  searched, 
tive  name  for  its  business,  the  whole  candidate,  ‘Radial  Donuts’,  failed  con'  tested,  and  registered  as  a  business  name 
thing  might  make  a  bit  more  sense.  sumer  testing.  Dorp  hired  a  fancy  in  all  50  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 

At  NameLab,  we’ve  made  names  for  name  development  company  like 
products  like  Acura  and  businesses  like  NatneLab  to  do  the  job. 

AutoZone  for  more  than  a  decade.  Two  months,  three  meetings,  and 
We’ve  heard  lots  of  Donutorium  stories,  forty  thousand  dollars  later,  ‘Donutori' 


Although  Dorp’s  attorneys  worried 
over  Donuts  Of  Peoria  (whose  promo' 
tional  bumperstickers  had  been  report' 
ed  to  be  waggishly  folded  down  to 
‘Donutoria’)  and  Donuts  Of  Astoria 
(who  might  someday  issue  bumper' 
stickers  which  might  then  be  similarly 
vandalized),  in  the  end  Donutorium 
was  adopted. 

Applications  were  filed  with  the 
U.S.  Patent  &  Trademark  Office  to 
register  the  word  as  a  federal  trade' 
mark  in  CL29  (Processed  Foods)  and 
CL30  (Staple  Foods),  and  servicemark 
in  CL35  (Advertising  &  Business)  and 
CL42  (Miscellaneous  Services). 

At  first.  Dorp  used  TM  and  SM  af¬ 
ter  the  word  to  indicate  its  ownership. 
When  a  registration  was  finally  issued, 
Donutorium  appeared. 

Considering  the  initial  cost  of  deveh 
oping  the  name  and  the  company’s 
subsequent  investment  in  advertising 
(the  Donutorium  billboard  Butter' 
cream  Girl  was  lauded  as  ‘significant 
Americana’  in  a  recent  NEA'funded 
study  of  biker  gang  tattoos  in  Arkansas 
prisons).  Dorp’s  attorneys  diligently  de' 
fend  the  company’s  rights  in  the  name. 
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YOU  can’t  wear  a  pair  of  “velcro” 
sneakers  or  keep  your  jacket  closed 
with  “velcro.”  You  can’t  “velcro” 
your  radar  detector  in  place,  nor  can  you 
go  “velcro-jumping.”  You  can’t  even  buy 
a  piece  of  “velcro.” 

\  “Velcro”  is  not  a  verb.  “Velcro”  is 
not  an  adjective.  VELCRO®  is  a 
I  registered  trademark  of  the 


Velcro  Companies,  the  company  that 
invented  VELCRO®  brand  hook  and  loop 
fasteners. 

While  others  may  sell  hook  and  loop 
products,  no  one  else  manukctures 
VELCRO®  brand  fasteners;  only  those 
manufactured  by  one  of  the  Velcro 
Companies  may  carry  the  VELCRO® 
brand  name. 

For  information  about  this  and  other 
trademarks  owned  by  the  Velcro 
Companies,  send  for  your  free  copy  of 
our  trademark  brochure. 

Velcro  USA  Inc.,  Department  347 

406  Brown  Avenue 

Manchester,  NH,  03108 


VELCRO®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Velcro  lndu.stries  @  1993.  Velcro  USA  Inc. 


Sharp-eyed  dunkers  notice  that 
every  donut  bears  the  legend:  ‘A 
Donutorium  brand  product’  in  4'point 
imitation  chocolate  type.  Every  place- 
mat,  napkin,  and  chef’s  hat  says:  ‘Wel¬ 
come  to  Donutorium,  a  registered 
trademark  of  Dorp  Corp.’  in  14-point 
Bodoni  Bold. 

Another  aspect  of  Dorp’s  legal  vigi¬ 
lance  is  surveillance  of  the  mark.  Imi¬ 
tators  and  near  imitators  (‘Pastrytori- 
um’)  are  identified  and  warned.  And 
the  word  itself  is  guarded  against  be¬ 
coming  the  common  descriptive  noun 
“donutorium”  rather  than  a  proprietary 
symbol  of  Dorp’s  tasty  products  and 
tidy  restaurant  services. 

So  far,  America’s  trademark  attor¬ 
neys  have  not  figured  out  a  way  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  mild  electric  shock  to  every 
citizen  who  ignorantly  uses  “xerox”  for 
“photocopy”  or  “donutorium”  for 
“donut  store”.  Somewhere  there  must 


XEROX 


can’t  Xerox 
a  Xerox 
on  a  Xerox. 


But  we  don’t  mind  at  all  if  you  copy  a  copy  on  a  Xerox  copier. 

In  fact,  we  prefer  it.  Because  the  Xerox  trademaric  should 
only  identify  products  made  by  us.  Like  Xerox  copiers  and 
Xerox  printing  systems. 

As  a  trademark,  the  term  Xerox  should  always  be  used  as  an 
adjective,  followed  by  a  noun.  And  it  is  never  used  as  a  verb. 
Of  course,  helping  us  protect  our  trademark  also  helps  you. 


Because  you’ll  continue  to  get  what  you’re  actually  asking  for. 
And  not  an  inferior  copy. 

Xerox 

The  Document  Company 


XEROX  *  and  The  Document  Company  *  are  trademaifcs  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
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be  a  research  firm  named  Trademark 
Enforcement  Technologies  that’s  work¬ 
ing  on  it,  but  in  1993  the  best  they  can 
do  is  identify  uncapitalized  usage  in 
print  and  draft  a  stern  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  management  of  the  offending 
newspaper. 


Trademarks  are  expensive  to  create 
and  uncapitalized  usage  diminishes 
their  legal  and  functional  value. 


Monitoring  usage 
and  sending  letters  to 
prevent  repeated  mis¬ 
takes  is  also  dictated 
by  the  legal  frame¬ 
work  courts  use  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  a  trade¬ 
mark  remains  propri¬ 
etary  or  has  slipped 
into  the  general  lan¬ 
guage. 

A  thick  sheaf  of 
enforcement  letters  has 
made  serious  efforts  to 
insure  that  the  public 
perceives  ‘Donutori- 
um’  as  identifying  its 
individual  stores  rather 
than  themed-donut 
stores  in  general. 

That’s  why  Dorp’s 
lawyers  threaten  to 
smash  your  keyboard 
if  you  continue  to 


print  the  generic  “donu- 

torium  in  the  columns  Bachrach  founded  NameLab  Inc.,  the 

of  your  newspaper  .  .  .  trademarks  are  San  Francisco  identity  consulting  firm  that 
expensive  to  create  and  uncapitalized  has  created  Acura,  AutoZone,  Compaq, 
usage  diminishes  their  legal  and  func-  Geo,  Lumina,  True  Voice,  Zapmail  and 
tional  value.  many  other  welUknown  product  and  com¬ 

pany  names  since  pioneering  name  devel- 
It’s  as  simple  as  that.  opment  as  a  business  in  1 980. 


GTE  Corporation 

At  GTE  your  recognition  is  appreciated. 

Proper  use  of  our  trademarks  in  describing  or  referencing  GTE’s  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  is  an  official  form  of  recognition  that  we  sincerely  appreciate,  absolutely 
require  and  actively  pursue. 

GTE  Corporation  is  proud  to  be  a  worldwide  leader  in  the  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try.  We  embrace  the  value  of  our  trademarks  and  make  every  effort  to  protect  them. 
GTE*,  Spacenet*,  Airfone*  and  The  Power  is  On*  are  but  a  few  trademarks  of 
GTE  companies.  We  urge  you  to  use  our  marks  as  adjectives,  for  example,  the 
Airfone*  air-to-ground  telecommunications  service. 

For  further  information  please  call  (203)  965-2278 

•  A  trademark  of  GTE  Corporation 


International 

Trademark 

Association 


One  way  to  help  avoid  those  misuse 
letters,  is  by  sending  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  $5.00,  payable  to  INTA 
(International  Trademark  Associa¬ 
tion),  for  Official  Media  Guide  to 
Trademark  Use  and  the  checklist  of 
1,000  of  the  most  asked-about 
trademarks  with  the  correct  spelling 
and  proper  generic  terms.  Mail  to 
“Editorial  Package”,  International 
Trademark  Association,  1133  Av¬ 
enue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
NY,  10036.  If  you’re  stuck  with  a 
trademark  and  on  deadline,  call  the 
INTA  hotline  (for  media  calls  only) 
Weekdays  between  two  and  five 
p.m.  EST  (212)  768-9887. 
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Tt'adeniarics  1 01 :  The  Basics 


by  Laurence  Saveli 

FAMILIARITY  WITH  THE  basics  of 
trademark  law  (including  trade  names 
and  service  marks)  is  vital  to  every 
editor  and  publisher.  Affirmatively, 
trademarks  protect  and  identify  to 
readers  and  advertisers  your  publication 
and  any  related  products  you  produce 
or  services  you  provide.  Moreover, 
familiarity  with  trademark  law  can  help 
you  avoid  costly  litigation  brought  by 
the  owner  of  a  trademark  on  which  you 
otherwise  might  unintentionally  infringe 
—  or  contribute  to  infringement  by 
others.  (It  also  will  help  you  avoid 
upsetting  valued  advertisers  through 
careless  reference  to  their  marks  in 
print.) 

While  this  article  reviews  some  basic 
trademark  law  concepts,  such 
information  should,  of  course,  be 
supplemented  by  appropriate  consultation 
with  an  attorney  knowledgeable  in  this 
area. 


What  Is  A  Trademark? 

A  trademark  can  be  any  word, 
name,  symbol,  or  “device”  —  or  any 


combination  of  these  things  —  which 
is  (or,  in  some  cases,  will  be)  used  to 
identify  and  distinguish  your  products 
from  those  manufactured  or  sold  by 
others.  Even  a  slogan  (for  example.  The 
New  York  Times’  “All  the  News  That’s 
Fit  to  Print”)  or  a  personal  name  (such 
as  “Martha  Stewart”)  can  be  a 
trademark.  The  key  to  a  trademark  is 
its  ability  to  identify  the  source  or 
origin  of  a  product. 

A  “service  mark”  differs  from  a 
trademark  in  that  it  identifies  ser\'ices 
instead  of  products.  A  “trade  name” 
identifies  a  business  or  enterprise.  (For 
convenience,  all  three  concepts  will  be 
collectively  referred  to  as  “trademarks” 
in  this  article.) 

Although  you  might  think  that  a 
trademark  can  only  be  composed  of  a 
word  (such  as  “Ford”)  or  words, 
trademarks  can  take  other  forms. 
Trademarks  may  be  numbers  (such  as 
“747”),  visual  representations  or  logos 


(for  example,  an  alligator  seen  on 
certain  knit  shirts),  or  even  shapes 
(including  the  classic  curves  of  a 
“Coca-Cola”  bottle). 

What  about  a  product’s  color?  While 
not  all  courts  agree,  the  most  recent 
decision  to  address  this  question  ruled 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a 


We’ve  Made  Our  Mark  in 


T  R  A  1)  1-;  M  A  R  K.&  C  O  P  V  R  I  (i  11  1  R  i;  S  i:  A  R  (  II 


No  other  firm  can  offer  you  Thomson  &  Thomson’s  wide  range  of 
trademark  and  copyright  research  services  backed  by  over  70  years  of 
expertise.  We  provide: 

►  U.S.,  Canadian  and  International  Trademaric  Research  Services 

►  Design  Trademark  Research  Services 

►  Trademark  Watching  Services — worldwide 

►  Online  trademark  screening  on  Compu-Mark  Online  & 
TRADEM  ARKSC  AN®  databases 

►  Trademark  Publications 

►  Copyright  &  Title  Research  Services 

►  Washington,  D.C.-based  Document  Filing  &  Retrieval  Services 

Call  us  at:  800-692-8833  or  617-479-1600 
for  a  FREE  Information  Kit  including  the  “Life  Cycle  of  a  Trademark”. 

TT  Thomson  BHiomsan. 

I  ^  la  The  Trademark  &  Copyright  Research  Authority" 
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product’s  color  could  be  trademarked.  Making  Your  Mark 

On  February  17,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 

ruled  in  Master  Distributors,  Inc.  v.  Not  all  trademarks  are  entitled  to 
Pako  Corporation  and  Pakor,  Inc.  that,  the  same  degree  of  legal  protection, 
if  a  manufacturer  complied  with  certain  There  are  four  basic  types  of 
requirements,  the  blue  shade  of  its  trademarks,  each  with  its  own  degree 
“Blue  Max”  photoprocessing  leader  of  protection  against  infringement. 


The  Document  Company 


product’s  source  can  they  provide  real 
protection. 

The  least  protective  trademarks  are 
“generic”  marks  (such  as  a  newspaper 
called  “The  Newspaper”).  These 
usually  provide  no  protection  at  all. 

Once  you  have  come  up  with  a 
protectible  trademark,  you  next  have  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  else  is  using  that 
mark  or  one  similar  to  it  in  a  situation 
where  the  two  would  be  in  conflict. 
This  usually  requires  using  a  lawyer  or  a 
company  that  performs  searches  of 
federal  and  state  trademark  registries 
and  listings  as  well  as  other  sources. 
This  can  be  done  relatively  quickly  and 
for  a  reasonable  fee.  There  are  also  some 
on-line  computer  databases  providing 
information  about  existing  trademarks. 


splicing  tape  could  be  protected  against  The  trademarks  affording  the  most  Assuming  there  is  no  conflict,  you 
infringement.  protection  are  “arbitrary”  or  “fanciful”  probably  next  want  to  register  your 

In  an  earlier  case,  the  Court  of  Ap-  marks.  These  distinctive  marks  convey  trademark  with  the  appropriate 
peals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  had  al-  no  information  about  the  product  with  governmental  authorities.  Under 
lowed  Owens-Corning  to  register  the  which  it  is  used  except  for  identifying  federal  trademark  law,  you  can  register 
color  pink  as  a  trademark  for  its  fibrous  the  product’s  source.  “Coined  words”  ^  0)  are  actually 

glass  insulation.  However,  in  1990  the  such  as  “Kodak”  or  “Exxon”  are  (2)  interrd  to  use  it.  If  you 

manufacturer  of  a  sugar  substitute  examples  of  fanciful  trademarks.  tiot  yet  used  the  mark,  your 

product  packaged  in  a  blue,  single-  Arbitrary  marks  are  recognizable  words  application  must  state  that  you  have  a 
serving  packet  was  unsuccessful  in  its  which  have  no  meaning  with  respect  to  bona  fide  (that  is,  legitimate  and  firm) 
attempt  to  stop  another  manufacturer  the  products  to  which  they  apply  (such  intention  to  use  the  mark  in  commerce 
from  packaging  its  sugar  substitute  in  a  as  “Pledge”  furniture  polish).  identify  your  product  or  service, 

similar  blue,  single-serving  packet.  The  government  then  reviews  your 

Somewhat  less  protective  are  application.  If  that  examination  is 
“suggestive”  marks.  These  in  some  way  successful,  the  application  is  published 
suggest  a  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  in  the  United  States  Patent  and 
product,  although  they  are  not  simply  Trademark  Office  Official  Gazette, 
descriptive.  An  example  is  “The  Money  (“Actual  use”  applications  may  skip  the 
Store”  for  a  lending  and  financial  review  step.)  This  publication  gives 
services  company.  anyone  who  feels  your  mark  infringes 

A  distinctive  "fancifui"  mark 
can  become  too  strongly  identified  with  a 
product  and  thus  become  generic. 

Still  less  protective  are  purely  on  theirs  the  opportunity  to  file  a 
“descriptive”  marks.  These  merely  Notice  of  Opposition.  If  no  such  notice 
describe  or  characterize  the  product  or  is  received  regarding  an  “actual  use” 
its  functions.  Trademarks  based  on  application,  registration  will  be  issued, 
geographic  terms  or  surnames  may  “Intent-to-use”  applications  require 
come  under  this  category.  Only  when  actual  use  before  registration  issues; 
such  marks  acquire  what  is  known  as  such  actual  use  must  take  place  within 
“secondary  meaning”  indicating  the  a  specified  time. 


only  one 
,  company 
that  makes 
FIG  NEWTONS® 
chewy  cookies, 
CREAM  OF  WHEAT® 
cereal,  PREMIUM® 
crackers  and  OREO® 
cookies. 
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Why  Register 
Your  Trademark? 


There  are  many  benefits  to 
registering  your  trademark  with  the 
federal  government.  Most  importantly, 
it  provides  several  advantages  should 
you  end  up  in  litigation.  A  federal 
trademark  registration  is  evidence  of 
(1)  the  validity  of  the  registration,  (2) 
your  ownership  of  the  mark,  and  (3) 
your  exclusive  right  to  use  the  mark 
with  the  particular  goods. 

In  addition  to  this  federal 
protection,  you  should  be  aware  that 
many  states  have  established  their  own 
independent  systems  of  registration 
and  protection  of  trademarks. 

Trademark  protection  is  not  limited 
to  a  set  time  (although  you  do  have  to 
renew  your  registration  periodically).  It 
continues  as  long  as  your  use  of  the 
mark  continues.  One  can,  therefore, 
lose  a  trademark  by  abandoning  it. 

Abandonment  was  one  of  the 
reasons  cited  by  a  federal  court  on 
April  8  in  a  decision  upholding  a 
Brooklyn  sports  bar’s  right  to  use  the 
name  “The  Brooklyn  Dodger.”  The 
court  noted  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers,  after  abandoning  Brooklyn 
for  the  West  Coast  in  1958,  had  failed 
to  use  the  “Brooklyn  Dodger”  name 
commercially  for  23  years  (they 
resumed  limited  use  of  the  mark  in 
1981 ).  Moreover,  the  team  had  failed  to 
register  the  mark  until  shortly  before  tKe 
bar  opened  in  1988. 


Trademark  Litigation 


Lawsuits  involving  trademarks 
generally  focus  on  whether  an  allegedly 
infringing  mark  is  likely  to  cause 
confusion  as  to  the  source  of  the 
products.  Thus,  if  it  is  likely  that  a 
consumer  would  think  that  the 
defendant’s  product  came  from  the 
same  company  as  the  plaintiff’s,  there 
probably  would  be  sufficient  “likelihood 
of  confusion.” 

The  courts  have  identified  several 
factors  to  consider  in  determining 
likelihood  of  confusion.  These  include 
(1)  the  “strength”  of  the  plaintiff’s 
mark,  (2)  the  degree  of  similarity 
between  the  marks,  (3)  whether  the 
products  compete,  (4)  the  likelihood 
that  the  plaintiff  may  enter  the 
defendant’s  market,  (5)  the  sophistication 
of  consumers,  (6)  the  quality  of  the 
defendant’s  product,  (7)  the  existence 
of  actual  confusion,  and  (8)  the 
defendant’s  “bad  faith”  in  adopting  the 
mark.  This  list,  however,  is  not 
exhaustive,  nor  is  any  one  factor 
determinative. 

In  its  February  25  decision  in  the 
case  of  Nikon  Inc.  v.  Ikon  Corp.,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  applied  this  eight-part 
test.  It  concluded  that  the  evidence 
supported  the  lower  court’s  finding  of 
deliberate  confusion  constituting 
trademark  infringement  by  the  Ikon 
Corp. 


Help 
protect 
America’s 
favorite 
institutions: 
motherhood, 
apple  pie 
and 
SPAM® 

luncheon  meat. 


Actually,  we  don’t  sense  a 
problem  with  motherhood 
and  apple  pie,  but  Hormel 
Foods  wants  to  make  sure 
you  know  that  SPAM  is 
our  registered  trademark 
for  luncheon  meat  and 
should  not  be  used  as  a 
generic  descriptor  for 
canned  luncheon  meat. 
Because  a  trademark  is  a 
proper  adjective,  the  word 
“SPAM”  should  always  be 
in  cs^ital  letters  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  ®  symbol  and 
followed  by  the  generic 
noun  “luncheon  meat.” 
We’re  very  proud  to  be 
the  sole  source  of  SPAM® 
luncheon  meat  and  look 
forward  to  people  saying 
(or  writing),  “I  had  SPAM® 
luncheon  meat  for 
breakfast.” 

Thanks, 

Hormel  Foods  Corporation 

(HoiSiet) 

CHcmnel  Foods  Coiporation  1993 
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Protecting 
Your  Trademark 

Maintaining  your  valuable  property 
right  in  your  trademark  takes  some 
effort.  In  particular,  one  danger  is  that 
a  distinctive  “fanciful”  mark  can 
become  too  strongly  identified  with  a 
product  and  thus  become  generic. 

This  happened  to  “Aspirin.”  If  there  is  to  refer  to  non-Xerox  equipment  as  symbol  if  the  mark  is  registered  and  the 
danger  of  this  happening  to  your  mark,  “photocopiers.”  “superscript-TM”  (™)  if  it  is  not. 

you  may  want  to  advertise  and  ^XTien  referring  to  your  trademark  Following  these  rules  can  help  you 
otherwise  educate  the  public  that  your  writing,  differentiate  it  from  protect  one  of  your  company’s  most 

mark  is  a  trademark  and  not  a  generic  surrounding  words  by  using  capital  important  assets:  its  name  —  and  the 

term.  letters,  bold  type,  quotation  marks,  or  quality  associated  with  it.  A  well- 

The  advertisements  in  this  section  italics.  Use  it  as  an  adjective  modifying  valued  and  properly  protected 

are  run  by  marketers  for  exactly  that  the  generic  term  for  the  product  trademark  will  serve  dividends  for 

reason-the  fear  that  a  mark  might  find  instead  of  as  a  noun  (thus  “Kleenex”  many  years  to  come, 

its  way  into  the  realm  of  generic  usage,  tissues,  not  just  “Kleenex”).  Do  not  use  Lawrence  Saveli  is  a  media  law 
This  is  why,  for  example,  the  owners  of  the  mark  in  the  possessive  or  plural  attorney  who  has  litigated  trademark 

the  “Xerox”  trademark  might  take  out  form;  put  the  following  generic  term  in  matters  at  the  law  firm  of  Chadboume 

an  ad  to  advise  people  (and  journalists)  that  form.  Use  the  “circled-R”  (®)  &  Parke  in  New  York  City. 


KSms/fC  products 


Help  Us  Protect  Our  Tradcmaik 

Thaeisaily 
one  SteiiMasra*’ 
brand  climber 

As  the  original  and  unsuroassed  leader 
in  stair  climbing  tecraiology,  StairMaster™  exercise  systems 
have  revolutionized  the  health  and  fitness  industry. 
Because  of  our  success,  other  manufacturers  have 
attempted  to  imitate  the  exclusive,  patented  designs  of  our 
StairMaster™  4000  PT®,  GAUNTLET®  and  GRAVTTRON® 
exercise  systems.  Please  help  us  protect  our  trademark, 
and  avoid  confusion,  by  using  the  StairMaster  brand  name 
only  when  referring  to  genuine  StairMaster  products. 

taiiMaster. 

SPORTS/MEDICAL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

M1-8QQ-635-2838 

StairMaster  Sports/Medical  Prcxlucts,  Inc. 

12421  Willows  Road  N.E.,  Suite  100 
Kirkland,  WA  98034 
206  823-1823 

01992  SiairMMtsr  SpoftiMsdical  Products.  Inc. 
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Plain  or  Fancy, 

an  ampersand  is  part  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
name  and  trademark. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  quoted  and 
referred  to  as  an  authoritative  source 
for  facts  about  newspapers, 
but  when  you  remember  us, 
please  remember  our  ampersand. 

It  is  part  of  our  logo. 
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We  do. 

Because  there’s  onh' one  reat-Wlao’s  Wlio  in  America.* 
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to  since  1 899.  Wlio?  Marquis  Wlio’s  Wlio.  That’s  Wlio. 
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Offering  some  tough  advice 


THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 


TT his  column  is  in  three  parts,  all 
tough  stuff. 

Each  part  is  not  exactly  breaking 
news. 

The  column  is  about  the  latest 
newspaper  circulation  wake-up  call 
and  the  biting  advice  of  two  distin¬ 
guished  critics.  The  three  elements 
need  to  be  considered  as  a  whole. 

First,  the  circulation  reports  on  the 
nation’s  25  largest  newspapers  for  the 
six  months  ending  Sept.  30  were  so 
dismal  that  they  bear  repeating. 

Of  the  top  25  papers,  all  but  six  lost 
daily  circulation,  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  (56,000)  to  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune  (166). 

The  six  daily  gainers  were  the  Wash' 
ington  Post,  published  in  about  the 
most  protected,  non-competitive  big- 
city  market  known  to  newspapering; 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  national  wun- 
derkind;  Chicago  Sun'Times,  thanks 
largely  to  a  price  war;  Dallas  Morning 
News,  courtesy  of  the  death  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  and  a  recovering 
economy;  San  Diego  Union'Tribune, 
an  all-day  combo;  and  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  a  population-growth 
beneficiary. 

The  Sunday  story  was  only  slightly 
better.  Ten  of  the  25  were  gainers.  The 
biggest  gainers  were  the  New  York 
Times  (20,929)  and  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  (19,302).  The  biggest 
losers  were  the  New  York  Daily  News 
(42,086),  Los  Angeles  Times  (26,706) 
and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (20,818). 

The  record  of  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  less  than  200,000  and  less 
than  50,000  is  just  about  as  dreary. 

Let  two  wise  men,  one  in  the  news 

Winship,  a  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 


business  and  one  on  the  outside,  tell  us 
the  reason  for  the  bad  news  and  what 
we  can  do  about  it. 

Step  up.  Professor  Gene  Roberts  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  Goldsboro 
(N.C.)  NewS'Argus,  New  York  Times 
and  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Roberts  won 
the  Fourth  Estate  Award  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  in  mid-November 
and  then  unloaded. 

He  recalled  how  his  old  boss,  John 
Knight,  had  won  the  newspaper  war  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  thus  creating  the  first 
Knight  newspaper  in  the  Knight-Rid- 
der  chain. 

Knight’s  strategy  was  simple,  Roberts 
said.  “  ‘Print  more  news  than  the  oppo¬ 
sition.  Too  many  publishers  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  injunction  today,’  Jack 
Knight  told  this  club  in  1976. 

“He  was  right  then,”  Roberts  said, 
“And  seventeen  years  later,  far  more 
publishers  have  forgotten  that  it  was 
the  most  substantive  newspaper  that 
became  dominant  in  one  competitive 
town  after  another.  In  New  York,  for 
example,  and  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  Mi¬ 
ami.” 

P 

ight  on.  Gene,  and  let’s  have  a 
couple  more  sips  of  the  Roberts’  elixir. 
“Today,  as  competition  diminishes  and 
disappears,  many  newspapers  seem  to 
be  in  a  race  to  see  which  can  be  the 
most  short-sighted  and  superficial.  We 
are  relying  too  much  —  far  too  much 
—  on  weather  maps,  charts,  graphs, 
briefs  and  color.  If  we  had  looked  upon 
these  devices  as  nothing  more  or  less 
than  desirable  improvements  to  the 
general  content  mix  of  our  newspapers, 
then  our  papers  would  have  been  all 
the  richer  for  the  additions.  But  in  far 
too  many  newspapers,  we  introduced 
these  devices  while  slashing  newsroom 
budgets  and  newshole.  The  result,  all 
too  often,  has  been  that  instead  of  be¬ 


coming  additions  to  news  coverage, 
the  devices  have  become  substitutes  for 
news  coverage.  And  this,  in  a  word,  is 
folly. 

“Whether  or  not  investigative  re¬ 
porting  is  threatened  with  extinction, 
it  is  without  question  seriously  bat¬ 
tered.  So  are  many  other  forms  of  sub¬ 
stantive  reporting,  including  steady 
and  persistent  coverage  of  news  beats 
and  subject  areas.” 

11 

m  ow  for  the  outsider,  who  deliv¬ 
ered  a  similar  message  from  the  same 
National  Press  Club  podium  in  April. 

Michael  Crichton  is  his  name,  au¬ 
thor  of  a  novel  about  dinosaurs  and 
Rising  Sun,  about  U.S.-Japanese  trade 
relations. 

Crichton  makes  Brother  Roberts 
sound  like  Mr.  Milktoast.  He  opened 
by  telling  the  National  Press  Club  au¬ 
dience  that  the  U.S.  media  —  news¬ 
papers  and  network  television  —  were 
“another  dinosaur  on  the  road  to  ex¬ 
tinction”  and  “will  be  gone  within  10 
years.  Vanished  without  a  trace.” 

Roberts’  answer  to  the  latest  circula¬ 
tion  wake-up  call  is  more  substantive 
“news  and  less  bells  and  whistle.” 

Crichton  said  the  same  things  but 
shouted  them  at  news  proprietors  as  if 
they  left  their  hearing  aids  at  home.  In 
recent  decades,  our  doomsday  critic 
noted,  many  U.S.  companies  have  un¬ 
dergone  wrenching  changes  in  order  to 
produce  quality  products.  They  did  it 
by  “flattering  the  corporate  hierarchy 
...  by  empowering  workers  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  improved  quality  demands  a 
change  in  the  corporate  culture.  A  rad¬ 
ical  change.” 

We  should  all  read  the  Crichton  text 
every  so  often. 

“The  media  are  an  industry  and 
their  product  is  information.  And 
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Advertising/Promotion 


SureFind  founder 
steps  down 

Lalonde  says  his  lack  of  marketing  skills 
may-have  contributed  to  the  company’s 
lack  of  acceptance  among  newspapers 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  BOARD  OF  directors  of  Seattle- 
based  EC  Corp.,  DBA  SureFind  Clas¬ 
sifieds  By  Telephone,  has  announced 
that  James  Lalonde,  the  company’s 
founder,  will  step  down  as  president 
and  CEO,  though  he  will  be  retained 
as  an  outside  consultant. 

With  the  announcement  came  re¬ 
flection  on  SureFind’s  history  within 
the  industry  and  discussion  about  the 
role  of  advanced  interactive  technolo¬ 
gy  in  newspaper  advertising. 


Started  in  1990,  SureFind  is  an  in¬ 
teractive  advertising  system  that  cus- 
tom-publishes  classified  ad  listings  for 
real  estate  and  automobiles. 

SureFind’s  software  sorts  its  invento¬ 
ry  to  match  listings  with  callers’  re¬ 
quests.  Callers  selecting  particular  ads 
can  be  connected  automatically  with 
the  advertisers,  and  the  system  auto¬ 
matically  can  call  or  fax  an  interested 
party  when  an  ad  for  an  appropriate 
vehicle  or  property  is  placed. 

Earlier  this  year,  SureFind  was 
named  the  most  innovative  program  in 
the  information  services  industry  by 
Info  Text  magazine  and  SureFind  ex¬ 
panded  its  focus  to  include  providing 
technology  solutions,  rather  than  ex¬ 
clusively  offering  advertising  services. 

More  recently,  however,  SureFind’s 
once-promising  future  seemed  less  cer¬ 
tain. 

Industry  sources  said  that  while  the 
quality  of  SureFind’s  technology  is  su¬ 
perior  to  existing  systems,  its  cost  is 


prohibitive  for  most  newspapers. 

Also,  many  agreed  that  SureFind 
lacked  the  necessary  marketing  skills 
to  bring  a  new  product  to  market  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Lalonde  cultivated  an  antag¬ 
onistic  relationship  with  newspapers, 
some  said,  and  they  became  wary,  be¬ 
lieving  that  SureFind’s  goal  ultimately 
was  to  displace  revenue  from  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

Lalonde  said  his  lack  of  marketing 
skills  may  have  contributed  to  Sure¬ 
Find’s  lack  of  acceptance  among  news¬ 
papers. 


“I  am  not  an  administrator  of  large 
numbers  of  people,”  he  said.  “I  am  a 
product  manager  and  a  developer,  and 
I  share  some  of  the  blame  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  not  recognizing  the  value  of  this 
product.” 

Last  year,  SureFind  became  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Seattle  Times  and 
Seattle  Post'Intelligencer  after  SureFind 
accused  the  papers,  which  publish  un¬ 
der  a  joint  operating  agreement,  of  us¬ 
ing  the  JOA  to  restrict  SureFind’s  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  papers. 

Essentially,  the  papers  refused  to  al¬ 
low  SureFind  to  advertise  in  the  real 
estate  section  of  the  classifieds  be¬ 
cause,  the  papers  contended,  SureFind 
offers  a  service  and  should  advertise 
under  that  heading. 

The  experience  left  bitter  feelings 
on  both  sides,  and  reflecting  on  that 
incident,  among  others,  Lalonde  of¬ 
fered  some  observations  that  he  hopes 
will  be  taken  “in  the  spirit  of  goodwill.” 

“We  found  a  lot  of  talkers  in  the 


newspaper  industry  but  not  a  lot  of  do¬ 
ers,”  he  said.  “We  had  a  product  that 
could  have  leapfrogged  the  industry 
into  the  interactive  age  —  not  in  five 
years,  not  in  two  years  —  but  right 
now.” 

Lalonde  said  he  especially  was  dis¬ 
heartened  after  hearing  some  people 
say  the  newspaper  industry’s  main 
problems  were  marketing,  positioning 
and  advertising. 

“Those  aren’t  the  industry’s  chief 
problems,”  he  said.  “The  chief  problem 
is  that  the  industry  is  going  to  have  its 
legs  chopped  off  in  about  two  years  by 
other  channels  and  other  marketing 
avenues.” 

Newspapers’  revenue,  he  predicted, 
will  erode  within  a  period  of  time  “that 
will  be  blinding  to  the  industry.” 

Samuel  Storm,  a  board  member  and 
founding  investor  of  SureFind,  agreed 
with  Lalonde  and  compared  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  personal  computer. 

“IBM  had  the  personal  computer 
and  didn’t  do  anything  with  it.  Mean¬ 
while,  all  the  clones  came  in  and 
knocked  IBM  off  its  perch.  Unless 
newspapers  move  with  the  technology, 
at  some  point,  someone  else  will  do  it.” 

Bob  Sliver,  a  spokesman  for  Sure¬ 
Find,  said,  “SureFind  went  out  in  a 
down  advertising  and  real  estate  mar¬ 
ket  and  put  this  product  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  While  it  gained  widespread  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance,  the  market  condi¬ 
tions  may  have  been  against  it.” 

Lalonde  believes  that  ultimately, 
newspapers  will  benefit  from  imple¬ 
mentation  of  advanced  electronic  in¬ 
formation  systems. 

“I  believe  that  the  print  franchise 
has  a  long  life  if  somebody  moves  to 
put  down  roots  before  the  information 
highway  runs  right  over  it.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  was  a  point  that  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  across  in  sales  terms.” 

Oregon  ‘Advertiser 
of  the  Year^  named 

THE  OREGON  NEWSPAPER  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Association  and  its  subsidiary, 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Advertising 
Corp.,  named  m.edia  research  firm 
Pulse  Research  Inc.  as  Oregon  news¬ 
papers’  “Advertiser  of  the  Year.” 

Pulse  Research  serves  more  than 
1,350  publishing  clients. 


“We  found  a  lot  of  talkers  in  the  newspaper 
industry  but  not  a  lot  of  doers,”  Lalonde  said. 
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in  the  marketplace,  Tilton  believes 
that  newspapers  need  to  recognize  and 
embrace  emerging  technology. 

“Newspapers  are  no  longer  the  only 
source  for  advertising  information,”  he 
said.  “Free  magazines  found  in  super¬ 
markets,  such  as  the  Auto  Trader  or 
the  Boat  Trader,  have  captured,  I 
think,  a  significant  chunk  of  the  news¬ 
papers  classified  advertising.  We  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  the  next  level  of  compe¬ 
tition  and  we’re  offering  it  directly  to 
the  newspapers.” 

Because  both  newspapers  and  malls 
occupy  high  visibility  positions  in  any 
given  community,  Tilton  believes  that 
there  are  myriad  benefits  available  to 
newspapers  that  take  advantage  of  the 
software.  Most  importantly,  news¬ 
papers  benefit  from  additional  revenue 
gained  through  ads  placed  at  kiosks. 

Also,  the  high  visibility  of  kiosks  en¬ 
hances  and  reinforces  the  public’s  per¬ 
ception  of  a  newspaper  as  a  supplier  of 
information. 

Tilton  said  kiosks  also  can  be  used 
as  satellite  newspaper  offices,  and  new 
subscriptions  could  be  promoted  by 
kiosk  attendants. 

Initially,  kiosks  would  be  used  for  lo¬ 
cal  advertising,  but  as  the  number  of 
malls  using  kiosks  grows,  Tilton  said,  a 
national  database  could  be  used.  Pa¬ 
pers  would  receive  additional  revenue 
because  advertisers  would  pay  more  for 
a  national  listing. 

Most  likely,  he  said,  kiosks  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  another  form  of  advertising 
to  complement  traditional  methods. 

KTS  has  discussed  the  software  with 
many  papers,  including  such  Connecti¬ 
cut  ones  as  the  Stamford  Advocate, 
Waterbury  Republican' American,  New 
Haven  Register  and  Bridgeport-based 
Connecticut  Post,  “all  of  which  have 
said  yes  and  are  moving  forward  at 
some  speed,”  Tilton  said. 


Helping  newspapers 
expand  exposure 
to  classified  ads 


Company  creates  software  designed 
to  make  classifieds  accessible 
at  kiosks  in  shopping  malls 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 


cm  Om  m  (MS)  49«-1«7S  In  PaitsnM»*h 


KTS  RESEARCH  INC.  of  Durham, 
N.H.,  has  created  a  Windows-compat¬ 
ible  software  product  designed  to  help 
newspapers  expand  their  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  through  kiosks  placed  in 
shopping  malls  and  other  high-traffic 
areas. 

KTS  will  license  the  software  to 
sponsoring  area  newspapers  for  $5,000 
a  year.  The  newspaper  sets  the  length 
of  advertising  schedules  and  corre¬ 
sponding  prices  for  various  ad  cate¬ 
gories.  KTS  receives  $1  for  each  ad 
placed. 

The  kiosks  have  interactive,  “user- 
friendly”  touch  screens  controlled  by 
computers  that  allow  customers  to 
search  through  thousands  of  listings. 
Typically,  an  ad  consists  of  a  picture 
with  a  sentence  or  two  of  information. 

The  database  is  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  categories,  similar  to  classified 
sections  of  most  newspapers.  The  soft¬ 
ware  holds  all  the  ads  from  the  spon¬ 
soring  newspaper’s  classified  section  in 
addition  to  those  entered  at  a  kiosk. 

John  Tilton,  vice  president  of  KTS, 
said  that  while  public  use  of  kiosks 
now  consists  mostly  of  bank-operated 
automatic  teller  machines,  KTS  be¬ 
lieves  that  advertising  kiosks  soon  will 
become  routine  to  consumers. 

“We  have  created  the  software  and 
the  marketing  concept,”  Tilton  said. 
“Rather  than  open  businesses  on  our 
own  and  compete  with  the  news¬ 
papers,  we  decided  to  present  the 
newspapers  with  an  opportunity  to 
own  what  will  be  their  next  level  of 
classified  competition.” 

Ad  placement  can  take  place  at  a 
kiosk  or  the  sponsoring  newspaper  or  if 
real  estate  agencies  have  Companion 
for  Real  Estate  software,  the  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  entered  into  the  agency’s 
computer  and  transferred  directly  to 
the  newspaper  huh  computer. 
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Stack  joins  panel  on 
Conference  Board 


JAMES  STACK,  CHIEF  financial  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Providence  Journal  Co.,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Board’s  newly  formed  Council  of 
CFOs.  The  council  explores  financial 
and  policy  issues  through  member  pre¬ 
sentations,  discussions  and  outside  re¬ 
sources. 

The  Conference  Board  surveys  help- 
wanted  advertising  volume  in  51  major 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
every  month. 


Tilton  added  that  consumers  soon 
will  be  able  to  buy  software  that  allows 
them  to  access  the  system  at  home,  so 
users  can  “call  up  and  do  exactly  what 
they  would  do  at  the  mall.” 

As  alternate  methods  of  classified 
advertising  develop  and  are  launched 
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Interactive  Communications 


K-R  buys  into 
electronic  payments 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC.  HAS  bought 
a  6%  stake  in  US  Order,  which  is  trying 
to  build  its  interactive  electronic  shop¬ 
ping  and  payment  service. 

The  service  lets  consumers  order 
from  catalogues  and  pay  bills  at  home 
using  patented,  screen-based  tele¬ 
phones.  US  Order  deals  with  BancOne 
and  several  phone  companies.  It  even¬ 
tually  could  link  to  personal  computers 
and  interactive  television. 

The  investment  allows  Knight-Ridder 
“to  learn  firsthand  about  the  emerging 
interactive  and  consumer  information 
services  industry,”  vice  president  for 
marketing  Jerry  Tilis  said. 

Based  in  Herndon,  Va.,  US  Order,  a 
subsidiary  of  WorldCorp,  hopes  to  sell 
$12  million  in  equity  to  Knight-Ridder 
and  other  investors  in  coming  weeks. 

—  AP 

Library  of  Congress 
receives  CD-ROM 

A  COPYRIGHT  AGREEMENT  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  first  CD-ROM 
materials  to  be  deposited  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington. 

Reached  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  among  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Information  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Federation  of  Abstract¬ 
ing  and  Information  Services,  and 
Association  of  American  Publishers, 
the  deal  calls  for  prompt,  voluntary  de¬ 
posit  of  CD-ROM  publications  and  es¬ 
tablishes  specific  ground  rules  for  their 
use  by  the  public  at  the  library. 

Tacoma  daily 
offers  SchoolLine 

THE  MORNING  NEWS  Tribune,  Ta¬ 
coma,  has  joined  with  several  school 
districts  to  provide  students,  parents 
and  teachers  with  a  new  service  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  communication 
among  them. 

The  service,  SchoolLine,  uses  a 
touch-tone  phone  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  ranging  from  PTA  meetings  and 
school  activity  updates  to  lunch  menus. 


school  closures,  homework  assignments 
and  upcoming  projects. 

“We  believe  this  new  link  can  only 
enhance  the  relationship  between 
schools,  parents  and  students,”  said 
Michael  Jensen,  the  Morning  Neu/s  Tri¬ 
bune's  special  events  and  electronic 
marketing  manager.  “The  key  to  our 
program  is  to  enable  schools  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  parents  on  a  regular  basis, 
using  the  most  advanced  telephone 
computer  technology  available  through 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.” 

Electronic 
Newsstand  adds 
31  titles 

THOSE  WITH  INTERNET  access 
may  peruse  31  more  titles  on  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Newsstand,  a  company  launched 
four  months  ago  by  the  New  Republic 
magazine,  Washington,  and  Internet 
Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  addition  to  the  full  text  of  the 
New  Republic,  the  Electronic  News¬ 
stand  carries  articles  and  extracts  from 
magazines,  books  and  newspapers. 
Worldwide,  Internet  users  access  the 
service  an  average  of  8,000  times  daily, 
according  to  the  Electronic  Newsstand, 
a  single-copy  and  subscription  direct- 
marketing  service  for  publishers. 

Among  the  10  titles  at  launch  were 
the  Economist,  New  Yorker  and  Journal 
of  NIH  Research.  New  titles  include 
American  Demographics,  Computer- 
world,  Discover,  E  The  Environmental 
Magazine,  Foreign  Affairs,  Today’s 
Traveler  and  Worth. 

Tribune,  Warner 
to  start  new 
TV  network 

TRIBUNE  CO.  IS  teaming  up  with 
Warner  Bros,  to  launch  a  prime-time 
television  network  in  fall  1994. 

The  deal  calls  for  Tribune  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.’s  independent  stations  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  At¬ 
lanta,  Denver  and  New  Orleans  to  be¬ 
come  affiliates  of  WB  Network.  The 
companies  said  10  other  stations  had 
agreed  to  affiliate.  No  decision  had 
been  made  on  Tribune’s  WGN  in 


Chicago. 

Plans  call  for  programs  to  debut  grad¬ 
ually  during  five  years  and  for  a  cable 
channel  to  start  in  1995  to  reach  homes 
unable  to  receive  signals  from  indepen¬ 
dent  broadcast  TV  stations. 

Bigger  audiotex 

THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  has  expanded  its  Source  Line  au¬ 
diotex  service  to  include  hundreds  of 
subjects. 

Source  Line,  already  handling  classi¬ 
fied  personals  and  other  promotions, 
Nov.  7  added  lottery  numbers,  stocks, 
movie  reviews,  sports  scores,  soap  opera 
news  and  other  items. 

The  service  is  free  to  callers.  Adver¬ 
tisers  pay  $250  a  month  or  more. 

The  service  fielded  as  many  as  10,000 
calls  one  weekend  and  informed  callers 
about  a  hurricane.  The  paper  expects 
the  expanded  version  to  get  200,000 
calls  a  month,  with  the  help  of  a  full  di¬ 
rectory  published  weekly  with  TV  list¬ 
ings. 

Content  is  provided  by  Voice  News 
Network,  which,  like  the  Sun-Sentinel, 
is  owned  by  Tribune  Co.,  and  the  news 
department. 

PressLink  users 
can  access  Dialog 

PRESSLINK  INC.  IS  adding  access  to 
Dialog  Information  Systems’  on-line  in¬ 
formation  services,  making  hundreds  of 
full-text  business,  news,  reference  and 
government  databases  available  to  sub¬ 
scribers  over  a  new  service,  PressLink’s 
News  Network. 

Dialog  access  is  part  of  a  plan  to  pro¬ 
vide  news  outlets  worldwide  with  a 
“source  tool  for  quickly  accessing  the 
latest  news,  verifying  facts  and  conduct¬ 
ing  in-depth  research,”  according  to 
PressLink.  Dialog  and  PressLink  both 
are  services  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

A  PressLink-to-Dialog  gateway  will 
be  supplied  by  Advanced  Research 
Technologies,  a  custom  network  infor¬ 
mation  applications  developer  based  in 
Rosemont,  Pa. 

ART  designed  an  information  appli¬ 
cation  that  allows  PressLink  subscribers 
to  access  Dialog  easily  without  previous 
knowledge  of  Dialog  file  numbers,  com¬ 
mands  or  field  tags. 
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In  Brief 


AP  appoints 
board  members 


REGINALD  DAVENPORT,  executive 
vice  president  for  operations  at  the  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group,  and  Orage  Quarles  III,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Rock  Hill, 
S.C.,  Herald,  have  been  appointed  to 
the  Associated  Press  board  of  directors, 
effective  in  January. 

Each  has  a  two-year  term. 


Guild  approves 
Philadelphia  pact 

WHITE-COLLAR  WORKERS  AT  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer'Philadelphia  Daily 
News  overwhelmingly  have  ratified  a 
four-year  contract. 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  lo¬ 
cal,  which  represents  1,100  workers  in 
the  news,  advertising  and  business  de¬ 
partments,  voted  258-25  to  approve  the 


contract  with  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  contract  calls  for  the  company 
to  pay  $150  a  week  more  in  pay  or  ben¬ 
efits  or  both. 

For  reporters,  top  minimum  scale  will 
increase  about  11%,  to  $1,107,  from 
$1,000. 

The  Guild  is  the  largest  of  10  unions 
representing  3,000  employees  at  the  pa¬ 
pers. 


Dorothy  Park 
succeeds  husband 
as  chairman 

PARK  COMMUNICATIONS  INC., 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  has  named  secretary  and 
board  member  Dorothy  Park  chairman, 
succeeding  her  late  husband,  Roy,  the 
company’s  founder. 

In  a  statement.  Park  said  she  would 
not  assume  day-to-day  management  du¬ 
ties  and  president  Wright  Thomas 


would  lead  the  company’s  management 
team. 

In  a  related  move,  Roy  Park  Jr.  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  board 
left  by  his  father’s  death. 

He  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  Park 
Outdoor  Advertising. 


Batten  recovering 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC.  CHAIRMAN 
James  Batten  has  left  the  hospital  to  re¬ 
cuperate  at  home  from  serious  injuries 
that  he  sustained  in  a  one-car  accident 
Oct.  17. 

Driving  home  from  Miami  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport,  Batten  was  waiting  in  a 
left-turn  lane  in  Coral  Cables,  Fla., 
when  his  Cadillac  crossed  two  lanes  of 
traffic  and  hit  a  light  pole. 

He  suffered  severe  head  trauma,  a 
broken  nose  and  broken  ankle  and  en¬ 
tered  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in 
critical  condition. 

He  was  removed  from  a  respirator 
Oct.  23.  —  AP 


TENTH  ANNUAL 

LOWELL  THOMAS 


TRAVEL  JOURNALISM  COMPETITION 


Grand  Award  for  “Travel  Journalist  of  the  Year”:  $1 ,000 
Nineteen  Awards  of  $500  each 

Open  to  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  Journalists: 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Books,  Photography,  Film,  Video,  Radio 

Sponsored  by  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation 
Judging  by  Faculty  at  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  University 

For  rules  write  to:  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation 
1155  Connecticut  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  February  9, 1994 
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Good  news  greets 
fall  flexo  meeting 

New  press  orders;  new  paper  stocks  tested 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

WITH  THEIR  INDUSTRY’S  financial 
health  returning  as  slowly  as  that  of  the 
economy  in  general  and  their  profes¬ 
sional  group  decapitated  early  this 
year,  members  of  the  Newspaper  Flexo 
Users  Group  might  have  faced  a  grim 
annual  meeting  in  October. 

Instead,  they  saw  support  for  the 
printing  process  in  forthcoming  addi¬ 
tions  of  significant  press  capacity  at 
new  and  existing  sites  from  new  and 
existing  manufacturers.  They  heard 
from  more  users  experimenting  with 
better  paper  grades.  And  their  leader¬ 
ship  remained  determined  to  ensure 


the  organization’s  continuing  useful¬ 
ness. 

They  also  received  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  from  a  Scripps  Howard  corpo¬ 
rate  executive,  who  said  NFUG  meet¬ 
ings  and  information  exchanges  help 
the  newspaper  group  meet  all  its  objec¬ 
tives  of  maintaining  or  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  numbers.  He 
stressed  the  need  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  advertisers  regarding  flexo 
reproduction  quality. 

The  same  newspaper  group’s  local 
executive,  Thomas  Tuley,  president  of 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  Co.  Inc., 
host  to  the  meeting  this  year,  later 
mentioned  a  need  to  promote  flexo’s 
true  no-rub  printing. 

“I  don’t  think  we  can  sell  that  mes¬ 
sage  enough,”  said  Tuley,  who  also  is 
editor  of  the  Evansville  Courier. 


At  the  same  time,  John  Gannett  of 
Portland  (Maine)  Newspapers  cau¬ 
tioned,  “The  future  of  flexo  is  with  .  .  . 
those  who  are  not  here.”  He  urged  at¬ 
tendees  to  educate  owners  of  their 
newspapers  and  encourage  publishers 
who  should  be  promoting  flexo’s  ad¬ 
vantages  to  regain  run-of-press  adver¬ 
tising. 

Some  of  the  support  could  be 
glimpsed  a  year  earlier,  when  the  Daily 
Mail,  London,  showed  its  successful 
printing  without  a  dryer  on  specially 
coated  stock;  Sun  Chemical  provided 
an  update  on  its  work  with  Rheox  to 
enable  flotation  flexo  de-inking,  and 
NAPP  Systems  hinted  at  work  with  a 


foreign  manufacturer  to  develop  a  sin¬ 
gle-width  newspaper  flexo  press. 

Since  then,  several  newspapers  have 
begun  print  trials  on  stock  other  than 
standard  newsprint;  more  recyclers  are 
able  to  de-ink  flexo;  a  new  flexo  press 
is  slated  to  be  installed  at  a  U.S.  paper; 
another  newspaper  chain  is  joining  the 
flexo  community;  a  large  daily  is  poised 
to  buy  big  into  flexo,  and  a  larger  daily 
will  convert  its  flexo-enhanced  letter- 
press  line  to  full-flexo  printing  on  new 
presses.  A  fuII-flexo  operation  was  an¬ 
nounced  —  but  subsequently  post¬ 
poned  —  expanding  its  color  capacity. 

Also  since  a  year  ago,  however, 
NFUG  lost  two  of  its  mainstay  mem¬ 
bers,  past  presidents  who  had  kept  the 
group  going  and  growing  and  whose  ef¬ 
forts  at  their  operations  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  gradual  understanding 


and  improvement  of  the  process. 

“We’ve  lost  two  key  people  ....  I’m 
personally  going  to  miss  both  of  them,” 
Charles  Stroh  said  in  April,  soon  after 
unexpectedly  finding  himself  the 
group’s  new  president.  Stroh,  the  Tole¬ 
do  Blade’s  production  manager,  re¬ 
ferred  to  John  Rodney,  production  di¬ 
rector  at  Portland,  and  Samuel  Jenkins, 
Rodney’s  counterpart  at  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers. 

For  reasons  that  could  not  be  con¬ 
firmed,  Rodney  left  in  late  January  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Jenkins  in  early  March.  Sev¬ 
eral  industry  sources  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified  agreed  that  both  depar¬ 
tures  were  top-management  decisions 
unrelated  to  strictly  operational  con¬ 
cerns. 

“Sam  asked  me  to  run  for  president 
this  year,”  said  Stroh,  adding  that  he 
then  asked  Jenkins  “to  stay  on  another 
year.” 

Jenkins  saw  NFUG  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  industry’s  worst  recession  in 
50  years.  Rodney,  who  preceded  him  as 
president,  helped  the  group  battle  per¬ 
sistent  problems  with  flexo  —  some  of 
which  since  largely  have  been  alleviat¬ 
ed. 

Jenkins  said  that  in  any  event,  this 
would  have  been  his  and  Rodney’s  last 
year  as  officers  in  NFUG,  which  he 
said  already  had  been  restructured  and 
will  survive  as  a  strong  organization. 
Rodney  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment. 

For  all  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
user  group  and  his  belief  that  flexo 
would  be  chosen  by  certain  other  sites 
“when  it  makes  good  economic  sense,” 
Jenkins  said  he  never  saw  much  in  the 
flexo-versus-offset  argument.  Had  Lan¬ 
caster  invested  in  offset,  he  said,  “My 
job  would  have  been  very  little  differ¬ 
ent.” 

And  while  he  conceded  that  he’d 
like  to  pursue  newspaper  flexography, 
he  said  he  could  just  as  well  bring 
“many  years  of  offset  experience”  to  his 
next  job.  Before  moving  to  Lancaster 
seven  years  ago,  Jenkins  spent  25  years 
at  Freedom  Newspapers. 

NFUG  already  had  experienced  the 
departures  of  two  tireless  flexo  promot¬ 
ers  from  the  pressmakers’  side  —  An¬ 
drew  Schipke  of  MAN  Roland  and 
Warren  Weaver  of  KBA-Motter  Corp. 

And  the  pool  of  flexo  advocates  and 
experience  earlier  had  diminished  with 
the  retirements  of  Ralph  Eary  of 


Most  meaningful  perhaps  were  the  new  sales  and 
customer  sites,  new  press,  new  paper  stock  trials, 
new  doctor  blade  materials  and  developments  in 
inks  —  marketing  and  technical  successes 
that  spoke  for  themselves. 
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Scripps  Howard  and  Donald  Fordham 
of  the  Montere^i  County  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald  among  others;  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s 
reassignments  to  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  of  Tom  Simms  from  Miami  and, 
more  recently,  Patrick  McHugh  from 
Akron;  Ed  Younghans’  and  Larry  In¬ 
gram’s  sudden  departures  from  Char¬ 
lotte  and  San  Francisco;  and  the  death 
of  Joseph  Maynard  of  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Telegram  &  Gazette. 

Even  after  early  efforts  failed  to 
place  flexo  in  Washington,  Atlanta, 
New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale,  disappointments  came  from 
such  places  as  Windsor,  Ontario,  and 
Denver. 

Stroh  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  aban¬ 
don  flexo,  noting,  “Anything  like  that 
is  bound  to  hurt  us  a  little  bit.” 

But,  as  he  prepared  for  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  he  added,  “Don’t  worry,  we’re  not 
going  to  let  [NFUG]  fall  apart.” 

He  said  he  hoped  to  see  Lancaster 
and  Portland  “continue  their  leader¬ 
ship  roles”  with  new  production  execu¬ 
tives. 

In  the  meantime,  he  said,  “We’te 
very  sound  financially.”  He  added  that 
Geotge  Parisi,  president  of  the  Flexo¬ 
graphic  Technical  Association,  lent 
the  group  a  measure  of  stability  and 
continuity  as  its  permanent  secretary 
and  administrator. 

Whereas  Stroh  in  the  spring  said, 
“We’re  still  alive  and  well,”  many 
NFUG  members  may  have  left  the  fall 
meeting  believing  that  newspaper  flexo 
could  prevail  someday.  Indeed,  that 
was  the  message  of  one  of  several 
undisguised  pep  talks  —  some  mote 
cautionary  than  hortatory. 

Most  meaningful  perhaps  were  the 
new  sales  and  customer  sites,  new 
press,  new  paper  stock  ttials,  new  doc¬ 
tor  blade  materials  and  developments 
in  inks  —  marketing  and  technical 
successes  that  spoke  for  themselves. 

“1  just  hope  to  hell  people  come  to 
these  meetings  with  the  idea  of  telling 
us  something  as  well  as  going  home 
with  something,”  Sttoh  said. 

More  iron  on  order 

In  the  spring,  Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 
subsidiary  NAPP  said  it  was  helping  to 
modify  a  Brazilian  single-width  flexo 
press  for  newspaper  printing.  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  it  announced  that  the  first  newspa- 
pet  Feva-Press  will  be  installed  next 
year  at  Lee’s  Globe-Gazette,  Mason 
City,  Iowa.  The  20,000-circulation  dai¬ 
ly  will  run  eight  units,  four  halfdecks 
and  one  folder. 


Still  in  development,  the  Feva-Press 
requires  plate  modifications  for  newspa¬ 
per  printing,  according  to  NAPP.  De¬ 
signed  fot  production  of  up  to  20,000 
cph,  it  employs  a  400-lpi  chrome  anilox 
with  3.2  to  3.5  cell  volume  and  a  wipet 
roller  instead  of  a  doctor  blade.  At  Nex- 
po  ’93  in  June,  NAPP  explained  that  a 
doctor  blade  assembly  would  be  needed 
to  run  the  press  at  higher  speeds. 

In  the  summer,  Lee’s  Herald  &  Re¬ 
view,  Decatur,  Ill.,  and  Journal  Times, 
Racine,  Wis.,  also  were  named  as  new 
flexo  sites.  They  each  will  install  several 
common-impression  (full-color)  and 
mono  Colormax  units  from  KBA-Mot- 
ter. 

The  three  dailies  would  increase  the 
size  of  the  flexo  user  community  by 
10%,  contribute  to  industrywide  oper¬ 
ating  experience  and  perhaps  aid  the  al- 
ways-talked-about  need  to  keep  suppli¬ 
ers  interested  in  and  supportive  of  the 
process. 


But  the  sites  have  small  to  midsized 
pressruns,  which  often  are  less  suscep¬ 
tible  to  some  of  the  problems  that  oth¬ 
er  users  have  been  tackling.  If  the  sales 
spurt  seemed  less  like  a  market  re¬ 
bound  than  a  shopping  sptee  in  the 
company  store  —  with  NAPP  supply¬ 
ing  the  new  press  at  one  site  and  poly¬ 
mer  plates  at  all  three,  events  soon 
would  suggest  otherwise. 

By  the  fall  meeting,  two  big  flexo 
users  had  committed  to  major  addi¬ 
tions  and  a  third  paper,  a  146,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily,  was  about  to  sign  for  a 
flexo  replacement  for  its  aging  Goss 
Mark  I  press. 

In  addition,  NAPP  announced  that 
La  Repubblica's  offset  printing  plant  in 
Rome  will  install  flexo  presses  (pre¬ 
sumably  Cerutti,  as  it  uses  elsewhere) 
to  begin  color  printing  next  year.  The 
concurrent  IFRA  meeting  in  Europe 
prevented  some  of  NAPP’s  Italian  cus¬ 
tomers  from  attending  the  NFUG 
meeting  this  year. 

Though  no  contract  had  been 
signed  and  no  vendor  named,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  pressroom  chief  Earle 
Lillard  still  announced,  “We’re  happy 
to  be  going  complete  flexo.”  Knight- 
Ridder  had  approved  funding  to  re¬ 


place  the  paper’s  remaining  direct  let¬ 
terpress  with  new  flexo  units,  for  a  to¬ 
tal  of  112  couples. 

“We  will  be  taking  out  three  slip-in 
lines  and  installing  two  complete  flexo 
lines,  which  will  join  our  two  existing 
flexo  lines,”  Lillard  said.  Those  two 
MAN  Roland  Flexoman  presses,  he 
added,  will  be  reconfigured  to  match 
the  two  new  lines. 

Each  28-couple  press  will  consist  of 
two  five-color  units,  two  four-color 
units,  two  three-color  units  and  two 
mono  units. 

“I’ve  heard  Evansville’s  plea,”  Scripps 
Howard  operations  vice  president 
Alan  Horton  said,  “and  they  will  soon 
have  more  color  capacity.” 

After  comparing  offset  to  the  dark 
portraiture  of  Joseph  Turner  and  flexo 
to  the  bright  English  landscapes  of  Sit 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Horton  offered  sev¬ 
eral  arguments  for  yet  another  newspa¬ 
per  group’s  further  flexo  investment: 


Color  ad  revenue  more  than  doubled 
and  linage  tripled  after  the  Evansville 
Courier  switched  to  flexo.  “They  want¬ 
ed  so  much  colot  in  classified  that  the 
Courier  couldn’t  deliver,”  Horton  said. 
Furniture  retailer  Ethan  Allen  said  its 
response  from  Courier  ads  exceeded 
those  that  it  placed  in  any  other  U.S. 
newspaper.  There  were  similar  results 
for  other  advertisers. 

Horton  said  he  told  Tuley  that  he 
was  not  charging  enough  for  advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  mid-October,  it  looked  as  if 
Evansville  probably  would  be  able  to 
print  another  eight  full-color  pages  by 
moving  a  halfdeck  and  adding  a  three- 
color  deck,  putting  four-over-four  col¬ 
or  behind  an  existing  four-color  ar¬ 
rangement  with  deck  on  its  Mottetflex 
press. 

Last  month,  however,  Evansville  op¬ 
erations  director  Dennis  Ray  said  the 
addition  had  been  postponed,  al¬ 
though  the  proposed  arrangement  re¬ 
mains  unchanged. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  other  facilities 
within  Scripps  Howard  that  have 
greater  needs  than  we  do  right  now,” 
he  explained. 

A  half-dozen  staffers  of  the  Raleigh 
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News  &  Observer  were  among  the  new 
faces  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  News 
&  Observer  expected  to  replace  its 
press  with  84  KBA-Motter  Colormax 
couples,  which  could  put  32  pages  of 
process  color  into  a  72'page  newspa¬ 
per.  Its  Goss  reelstands  would  be  re¬ 
tained.  Two  3:2  single  folders  would  be 
used. 

Not  just  newsprint 

In  the  year  since  the  Daily  Mail 
showed  off  its  successful  flexo  printing 
on  special  coated  stock,  several  U.S. 
flexo  newspapers  have  tried  running 
grades  other  than  standard  newsprint, 
and  the  Mail  has  moved  on  to  supercal- 
endered  stock. 

Eddie  Mcllwaine,  deputy  managing 
director  of  Harmsworth  Quays  Printing 
Ltd.,  which  prints  Associated  News¬ 
papers’  Daily  Mail,  Mail  on  Sunday 
and  Evening  Standard,  all  in  London, 
pointed  out  that  unlike  his  U.S.  col¬ 
leagues,  his  paper  is  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  colorful  offset  publications. 

When  HQP,  which  is  owned  by  As¬ 
sociated,  switched  to  the  less  expensive, 
more  readily  available  SC  paper  used  by 
gravure  printers,  different  problems  had 


to  be  overcome,  Mcllwaine  said.  He  re¬ 
ported  good  results  so  far  and  said  HQP 
has  retained  the  tentative  change  last 
year  to  a  KCMY  color  sequence.  The 
reordered  inking  originally  dictated  by 
trapping  problems,  he  added,  was  found 
to  yield  superior  results  on  standard 
newsprint  as  well. 

HQP’s  eight  Koenig  &  Bauer  Courier 
presses  can  run  three  color  inks  and 
two  mono  inks  “that  are  completely  in¬ 
terchangeable”  and  compatible  with  or¬ 
dinary  newsprint  and  coated  and  super- 
calendered  stock,  Mcllwaine  said.  Suc¬ 
cessful  printing  on  coated  stock,  he 
noted,  required  a  festoon  lead  and  spe¬ 
cially  taped  rollers  that  support  the  web 
with  less  surface  area. 

Work  that  remains,  he  added,  in¬ 
cludes  continued  trials  of  different 
anilox  screen/volume  configurations, 
work  with  editorial  prepress  to  take  the 


best  advantage  of  flexo  printing,  a  need 
“to  run  optimum  ink  density  trials”  and 
a  re-examination  of  color  separation 
because  the  yellow  is  “overpowering”  in 
the  new  color  ink  sequence. 

Reporting  on  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal’s  SC  project,  operations  director 
Ralph  Drury  said  work  began  with  sev¬ 
eral  paper  suppliers  after  enthusiastic 
approval  from  the  publisher,  who  soon 
was  showing  the  ad  department  what 
the  press  could  print. 

Coated  stock,  34-  and  30-pound,  had 
been  tried  but  with  problems  at  the 
folder,  especially  with  the  heavier  sheet. 
A  machine-calendered  brightset  roll 
that  arrived  in  error  also  was  tried,  but 
Drury  said  he  was  unimpressed  with  the 
results. 

Testing  of  new  inks  for  the  new  stock 
required  some  fine-tuning  of  the  black 
by  the  supplier.  Flint  Ink  Corp.  deliv¬ 
ered  two  batches,  he  said,  and  the  runs 
are  fine  now,  after  foaming  at  first  and 
later  some  drying  on  the  anilox  roll. 
Drury  said  an  SC  sheet  went  to  readers 
in  the  Oct.  10  Sunday  edition.  He 
warned  others  that  a  50"  roll  of  two-mil 
SC  paper  can  be  very  heavy. 

Louisville  found  early  indications 


that  the  inks  for  special  paper  grades  re¬ 
quired  extra  attention  to  wash-up  and 
that  a  portable  ink  system  may  be  need¬ 
ed.  Evansville  pressroom  manager  Don 
Floss,  however,  reported  no  such  needs 
in  that  paper’s  trials,  which  have  includ¬ 
ed  Rotocoat  stock  and  specially  formu¬ 
lated  black  ink.  Louisville  and  Evans¬ 
ville  use  the  same  KCMY  sequence  run 
at  HQP. 

Drury  said  Louisville  still  was  looking 
for  a  faster-drying  black  ink  and  less 
marking  at  the  folder.  Also,  some 
changes  to  color  separation  parameters 
will  be  needed  because  of  the  darker 
printing  on  SC  paper.  For  now,  the 
Courier 'Journal  uses  SC  only  to  print 
wraps. 

“But  1  feel  the  real  future  of  it  is  in 
ROP  inside  the  paper,”  said  Drury, 
aligning  himself  with  those  from  HQP 
in  the  belief  that  advantageous  use  of 


SC  and  coated  papers  can  push  flexo  to 
the  forefront  in  competition  with  offset. 

Encouraging  others  not  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  by  better  paper  stocks’  recently  in¬ 
creased  prices,  he  said  that  with  adver¬ 
tisers  already  paying  other  printers  a 
premium  for  those  papers,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  pay 
the  same  to  newspapers. 

One  of  the  early  flexo  sites,  the 
Press-Telegram,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
searched  for  as  close  a  match  as  it  could 
find  to  the  paper  used  by  the  Daily  Mail 
last  year,  pressroom  manager  George 
Shown  said.  Unlike  London,  Long 
Beach  inks  in  KMYC  sequence. 

Shown  said  the  Press-Telegram  was 
able  to  buy  a  half  roll  that  cost  little 
more  than  a  roll  of  regular  newsprint 
(inexpensive  only  for  one  roll,  one 
time)  but  weighed  the  same  as  a  three- 
quarter  roll. 

Sun  Chemical  said  color  inks  were 
no  problem  but  again  a  modified  black 
would  be  required.  Shown  said  produc¬ 
tion  could  go  to  36,000  cph  before 
setoff  set  in. 

And  although  he  said,  “We  found  we 
could  go  from  standard  newsprint  to 
coated”  with  very  little  on-press 
change.  Shown  thinks  the  answer  at 
Long  Beach  lies  in  SC  paper,  which 
costs  only  a  little  more  than  standard 
newsprint,  whereas  the  price  of  coated 
stock  purchased  on  a  regular  basis  is 
about  twice  that  of  standard  newsprint. 

(Shown  also  noted  that  although  his 
stock  was  labeled  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency,  which  began  testing  other  pa¬ 
pers  soon  after  the  meeting  last  year, 
Sun  Chemical  technicians  said  the  pa¬ 
pers  were  different.) 

Ploss  said  that  after  running  more 
than  40  tests  at  133  lines  on  various 
paper  grades  through  October,  Evans¬ 
ville  found  its  efforts  were  costly  and 
its  test  stocks  running  low.  Among  the 
experimental  rolls  was  a  highbright  pa¬ 
per  “that  didn’t  do  worth  a  darn  ....  It 
plugged  almost  immediately.”  (But  vir¬ 
gin  newsprint  run  soon  after  printed 
“really  well  with  the  same  inks.”) 

With  initially  supplied  inks,  “the 
tucker  blade  would  wipe  and  smear 
some  trials,”  even  after  drying,  Ploss 
said. 

Ray  later  said  another  round  of  trials 
of  new  ink  formulas  would  begin  in 
early  December.  The  press,  however, 
can  use  two  microwave  dryers  installed 
overhead  to  dry  problem  sheets. 


Ray  later  said  another  round  of  trials  of  new  ink 
formulas  would  begin  in  early  December.  The 
press,  however,  can  use  two  microwave  dryers 
installed  overhead  to  dry  problem  sheets. 
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“We  only  use  the  dryers  if  we  have  a 
heavily  saturated  sheet,”  Ray  said,  not¬ 
ing  that  the  paper  always  used  a  dryer 
until  ink  formulas  improved.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  a  heavily  inked 
front  page  will  require  drying,  he  said. 
Until  printing  on  newer  paper  stocks 
consistently  is  satisfactory,  Evansville 
continues  to  print  others’  ad  inserts  on 
regular  newsprint. 

The  Monterey  County  Herald  prob¬ 
ably  would  join  Drury  in  assuring  re¬ 
covery  of  higher  paper  costs. 

James  Granata,  production  director 
at  the  California  midcoast  37,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  during  the  past  three 
years,  said  he  thinks  that  continued 
testing  of  SC  and  coated  papers  “rep¬ 
resents  a  giant  opportunity”  for  news¬ 
papers  with  flexo  pressrooms. 

The  Herald  had  just  begun  its  fifth 
year  of  flexo  printing  when  Granata 
talked  to  NFUG  about  his  paper’s 
commercial  printing  endeavors.  | 

In  the  years  since  his  predecessor’s 
start-up  woes  in  Monterey,  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  successfully  has  been 
“addressing  and  correcting  problems,” 
he  said. 

“Now,  we’re  in  the  tweaking  stage,” 
he  added.  “We’re  not  getting  compla¬ 
cent,  but  we  are  getting  more  cozy  with 
the  process.” 

Cozy  enough  that  when  the  reces¬ 
sion  and  competition  changed  the 
rules  of  the  game,  Granata  said,  the 
Herald  went  looking  for  commercial 
printing  jobs.  Such  jobs  now  are  one  of 
several  new  revenue  streams  for  the 
company,  he  noted. 

Granata  said  a  paper’s  size  is  irrele¬ 
vant  to  entering  the  commercial  print¬ 
ing  business.  What  matters  most,  he 
said,  is  the  amount  of  press  down  time. 

“Generally,  the  smaller  you  are,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  you  have  time 
available.” 

The  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  Co. 
got  a  good  start  in  the  business.  By  the 
time  that  it  formed  its  commercial 
printing  division  three  years  ago,  its 
press  had  been  mostly  debugged, 
Granata  said.  And  for  its  commercial 
work,  unions  allowed  the  company  to 
go  “way  below”  contractual  press  man¬ 
ning  requirements. 

The  business,  at  first  small  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  slowly,  was  expanded  and  now 
is  almost  up  to  full  staffing,  he  said.  Its 
customers  comprise  many  local  enter¬ 
prises. 

The  result,  he  continued,  is  “we  are 
able  to  achieve  a  profit  margin  .  .  .  in 


AFTER  SIX  YEARS,  Michael  Wil¬ 
liams  left  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  op¬ 
erations  vice  president  of  the  largest 
U.S.  metro  daily,  having  played  a  role 
in  what  probably  was  the  biggest  news¬ 
paper  color  offset  modernization. 

But  in  a  career  that  has  circled  back 
to  Scripps  Howard,  from  managing 
Denver’s  data  in  1969  to  running 
Scripps-Rockwell’s  Hall  Processing  Sys¬ 
tems  today,  he  twice  encountered  flexo 
printing. 

Williams  spent  18  years  at  Scripps 
Howard  corporate  headquarters  and 
the  group’s  defunct  Pittsburgh  Press  be¬ 
fore  taking  the  job  in  Los  Angeles. 

He  left  the  Times  to  serve  briefly  as 
operations  director  at  Gannett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.’s  Portland  (Maine)  News¬ 
papers.  While  his  responsibilities  were 
much  the  same,  his  move  involved  a 
change  from  offset  to  flexo  printing. 
He  arrived  in  Portland  in  February, 
shortly  after  and  unaware  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  former  production  director 
John  Rodney’s  departure.  James  San- 
ville  still  runs  the  pressroom. 

In  mid-May,  just  after  reviewing  a 
Sunday  edition,  Williams  called  Port¬ 
land’s  flexo  work  “absolutely  wonder¬ 
ful,”  though  there  were  “some  times 
when  1  don’t  understand  why  quality  is 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be.” 

But,  citing  a  clean  sheet,  solid  blacks 
and  in-register  color,  he  added,  “There 
are  times  when  it’s  truly  great.  In  fact, 
I’m  surprised  every  time  I  see  .  .  .  how 
clean  [copies]  are  because  of  the  last 
few  years  being  with  offset.”  Suggesting 
that  no  offset  newspaper  could  match 
Portland’s  black-and-white  reproduc¬ 
tion,  he  said,  “Every  now  and  then,  we 
get  some  black  mottling.  So  far,  we 


haven’t  been  able  to  put  our  finger  on 
it.” 

As  others  have,  Williams  stressed 
the  need  to  expand  flexo’s  market  to 
ensure  vendors’  continuing  commit¬ 
ment  to  development,  saying,  “I’m  re¬ 
ally  interested  in  the  process  and  what 
we  can  do  to  improve  it.” 

His  interest,  however,  predated  his 
season  in  Maine.  “We  had  a  flexo  unit 
in  Pittsburgh  for  a  few  years  that  we 
were  experimenting  with”  —  a  retrofit 
to  one  side  of  an  old  Hoe  letterpress 
unit.  “So  I  wasn’t  new  to  the  flexo 
process  or  theory. 

“In  fact,  we  proposed  buying  some 
replacement  presses  in  flexo.  I  was  in¬ 
fluenced  a  great  deal  at  that  time  by 
Ralph  Eary,”  he  concluded,  noting  that 
the  Scripps  Howard  “production  guru” 
helped  put  flexo  into  Evansville  and 
test  it  in  Denver. 

One  of  the  few  big  dailies  yet  to 
modernize  its  pressroom,  Pittsburgh’s 
remaining  Post-Gazette  is  likely  to  be 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  owner 
Blade  Communications’  flexo  experi¬ 
ence,  industrxy  observers  said. 

Though  Toledo  Blade  production 
manager  Charles  Stroh  said  he’d  be 
happy  to  see  flexo  in  Pittsburgh,  he 
warned  that  Toledo  could  not  “totally 
influence”  its  press  decision  because 
the  two  are  “very  autonomous.” 

Some  sources  worried  that  flexo  may 
be  seen  in  a  bad  light  if  it  is  not  at 
least  seriously  considered  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Several  in  the  industry,  includ¬ 
ing  Stroh,  thought  a  reasonable  ap¬ 
proach  may  be  for  all  suppliers  to  join 
in  selling  the  process  there,  waiting 
until  later  to  pitch  their  products. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 
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From  story  writing 
to  art  that  is  biting 

ReporterS'turned'editorial  cartoonists  discuss  why 
they  value  their  early  experience  as  news  gatherers 


by  David  Astor 

“PEOPLE  HAVE  SUCH  funny  ideas 
about  cartoonists.  The  fact  that  you 
can  put  together  a  couple  of  sentences 
amazes  them!” 

Those  couple  of  sentences  were  put 
together  by  Seattle  Post'tntelligencer 
editorial  cartoonist  David  Horsey 
while  discussing  the  reaction  that  he 
gets  from  some  readers  after  they  see 
his  occasional  Post-Intelligencer  col¬ 
umn. 

Actually,  many  editorial  cartoonists 
write  quite  well.  After  all,  their  satiri¬ 
cal  product  usually  needs  words  to  go 
along  with  the  art.  But  Horsey  has  a 
particular  writing  knack  because  of  his 
background  as  a  reporter. 

Other  former  reporters  who  became 
visual  commentators  include  three  past 
presidents  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Editorial  Cartoonists:  Sandy 
Campbell  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 


David  Horsey 


Jim  Larrick  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  and  Ben  Sargent  of  the  Aus¬ 
tin  American-Statesman. 

“1  think  it’s  a  huge  advantage  as  an 
editorial  cartoonist  to  have  had  report¬ 
ing  experience,”  Sargent  said.  “1  was 
primarily  a  political  reporter  at  the 
state  Capitol,  so  1  covered  the  beast 
close  up.  1  really  saw  the  process  of  pol¬ 
itics  in  the  raw  —  and  in  Texas,  it’s 
pretty  raw!” 

Sargent  was  an  American-Statesman 
reporter  in  the  early  1970s  when  he 
started  doing  occasional  illustrations, 
maps  and  other  art  for  the  paper. 

When  Sargent  left  for  reporting 
stints  at  United  Press  International 
and  Long  News  Service,  he  contin¬ 
ued  creating  art  for  the  American- 
Statesman  on  a  free-lance  basis. 

“The  paper  asked  me  in  1974  to 
come  back  as  a  full-time  artist,”  Sar¬ 
gent  said.  “1  hadn’t  planned  to  do  that 
for  a  living,  but  1  told  myself  that  1  was 
a  pretty  mediocre  reporter,  so  let’s  give 
it  a  try!” 

He  soon  became  a  much-more- 
than-mediocre  editorial  cartoonist, 
signing  with  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  1980  and  winning  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  two  years  later.  Sargent,  44, 
moved  to  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
in  1985. 

Sargent  now  writes  an  occasional 
editorial  for  the  American-Statesman, 
one  of  several  Texas  newspapers  where 
he  worked  early  in  his  career.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  Austin  journalism 
student  also  spent  time  at  the  Amarillo 
Daily  News/Globe  Times  and  Corpus 
Christ!  Caller-Times. 

Horsey  studied  commercial  art  and 
graphic  design  before  becoming  a  com¬ 
munications  major  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  where  he  worked  at  the 
campus  newspaper  as  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  reporter  and  editor. 


After  graduating  in  1976,  Horsey  got 
a  job  at  the  Bellevue,  Wash.,  Journal 
American,  where  he  covered  the  state 
Legislature  in  Olympia  while  doing  a 
weekly  illustrated  column  and  editori¬ 
al  cartoons. 

“But  1  was  primarily  a  reporter,”  said 
Horsey,  whose  political  dispatches  also 
appeared  in  the  Longview,  Wash.,  Dai¬ 
ly  Nevus  and  Port  Angeles,  Wash., 
Peninsula  Daily  News. 

Then,  in  1979,  he  was  offered  the 
Post-Intelligencer  editorial  cartoonist 
post. 

“1  had  not  made  that  my  career 
goal,”  he  said.  “I  was  happy  to  he  a  re¬ 
porter,  but  1  realized  this  was  a  great 
opportunity.  There  are  lots  of  reporters 
in  the  world  and  not  many  cartoon¬ 
ists.” 

Like  Sargent,  Horsey  became  syndi¬ 
cated,  as  part  of  “The  Best  and  the 
Wittiest”  package  from  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  Syndicate. 

And,  like  Sargent,  he  believes  that 
his  time  as  a  state  capital  reporter 
made  him  a  better  editorial  cartoonist. 
“1  got  a  broad  understanding  of  the  po¬ 
litical  system  and  some  of  the  people 
involved  in  it,”  he  said. 

Horsey,  42,  said  some  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  can  become  “awfully  separate” 
from  the  political  process.  He  noted 
that  it  helps  to  have  at  least  some  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  politics,  although 
he  emphasized  that  cartoonists  can 
lose  their  objectivity  if  they  get  too 
close  to  politicians. 


Ben  Sargent 
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A  reporting  background  can  help 
editorial  cartoonists  realize  that  they 
are  journalists,  Horsey  added. 

“Many  cartoonists  focus  only  on  the 
world  of  cartooning,”  he  remarked.  “To 
me,  if  you’re  working  for  a  newspaper, 
you’re  a  journalist.  1  see  myself  as  a 
journalist  who  happens  to  draw.” 

Larrick  feels  the  same  way.  “1  try  to 
be  a  journalist  rather  than  an  artist,” 
he  said.  “1  always  say  an  editorial  car¬ 
toon  is  an  editorial  that  is  drawn 
rather  than  written.  This  is  different 
than  the  gag  approach  of  some  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonists.” 

The  Dispatch  staffer  added  that  his 
reporting  background  helps  him  “un¬ 
derstand  what  the  news  is”  and  what  in 
his  cartoons  might  be  libelous.  “It  also 
gives  me  a  greater  appreciation  of 
deadlines,”  he  said. 

Larrick  further  noted  that  reporting 
gave  him  an  appreciation  of  noisy 
newsrooms  —  something  that  he  real¬ 
ized  when  the  Dispatch  gave  him  a 
“stately”  private  office  to  do  editorial 
cartoons. 

“It  was  too  quiet,”  he  said.  “1  couldn’t 
get  the  juices  going.  1  kept  walking  into 
the  newsroom.”  He  now  works  in  a  cu¬ 
bicle  close  to  his  Dispatch  colleagues. 

Larrick,  47,  joined  the  Dispatch  in 
1982  after  working  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  business  reporter,  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  sports  cartoonist  and  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  at  the  Jackson,  Miss., 
Clarion-Ledger. 

Since  coming  to  Ohio,  he  has  done 
some  editorial-page  proofreading  and 
book  reviews  in  addition  to  his  car¬ 
toons. 

Larrick,  who  formerly  was  syndicat¬ 
ed  by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 


ation,  has  a  journalism  degree  from  In¬ 
diana  University  and  a  business  degree 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Campbell,  50,  was  a  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
when  he  interned  as  a  reporter  at  the 
Knoxville  hi ews-Sentinel  in  1965. 

That  was  the  extent  of  his  reporting 
career,  although  it  was  10  years  before 
he  achieved  his  goal  of  becoming  a 
full-time  editorial  cartoonist. 

First,  he  served  in  the  Air  Force, 
where  he  drew  some  unpublished  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  to  keep  in  practice  (he 
previously  had  done  cartoons  for  the 
UT  campus  paper).  Then,  he  joined 
the  Tennessean  as  a  copy  editor  in  1970 
and  soon  became  an  editorial  writer. 

“My  plan  was  to  get  to  the  editorial 
department  and  keep  drawing  until 
they  gave  me  a  chance  to  become  an 
editorial  cartoonist,”  Campbell  said. 
“Oddly  enough,  it  worked!” 

But  not  without  a  struggle.  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  80  of  the  first  100 
editorial  cartoons  that  he  submitted  to 
the  Tennessean  between  1970  and  1972 
were  rejected.  Then  he  concentrated 
on  illustrations  and  caricatures.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  continued  to  write  editorials 
full  time  and  fill  in  once  in  a  while  as 
an  opinion  and  assignment  editor. 

“Being  an  editor  myself  gave  me  an 
appreciation  for  editors  that  a  lot  of 
editorial  cartoonists  don’t  have,”  he 
said. 

Campbell,  who  at  one  point  shared 
a  cubicle  with  Tennessean  writer  and 
future  vice  president  A1  Gore,  finally 
got  the  post  that  he  wanted  when  an 
editorial  cartoonist  retired  in  1975. 

Since  then,  he  has  done  some  edito¬ 
rials  and  an  occasional  column  or  arti¬ 
cle  along  with  his  editorial  cartoons. 

Does  Campbell  ever  do  original  re¬ 
porting  for  his  cartoons?  “Very  sel¬ 
dom,”  he  said.  “Editorial  cartoons  need 
to  reflect  news  that’s  already  appeared 
in  newspapers  or  it’s  not  fair  to  read¬ 
ers.” 

Larrick  agreed.  “My  job  is  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  news,  not  developing  the 
news,”  he  said. 

But  he  and  other  reporters-turned- 
editorial  cartoonists  use  their  hard- 
earned  journalism  skills  to  research 
and  verify  facts  before  drawing  some  of 
their  cartoons. 

“If  I’m  doing  a  cartoon  about  the 
governor,  I  might  call  the  governor’s 
office  to  check  something,”  Larrick 
said.  “I’ve  called  the  White  House  a 
couple  of  times  too.  I  also  collar  re¬ 
porters  at  the  Dispatch  and  contact  re¬ 
porters  at  other  newspapers  to  get  in- 


Sandy  Campbell 


formation.” 

As  helpful  as  a  reporting  back¬ 
ground  is  to  editorial  cartoonists, 
Campbell  said,  a  computer  graphics 
background  may  be  more  important 
these  days. 

He  noted  that  many  newspapers 
want  artists  who  can  do  both  cartoons 
and  graphics.  ^£6?? 

THE  FINISHING 
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Cocooning  readers  want  beautiful 
homes.  CNS's  Decor  Score  offers  home¬ 
decorating  tips  by  Rose  Bennett  Gilbert, 
book  author  and  associate  editor  of 
Country  Decorating  magazine.  From 
mixing  patterns  to  matching  hardwood 
finishes,  Decor  Score  offers  a  houseful 
of  good  advice. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Wilson  appointed 
UM  vice  president 

LISA  KLEM  WILSON  has  been 
named  vice  president  and  sales  manag¬ 
er  at  United  Media. 

Wilson  previously  was  national  sales 
director  at  UM,  which  she  joined  in 
1988,  and  regional  sales  manager  at 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

She  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
economics  and  political  science  at 
Georgetown  University. 

America  Online  has 
syndicated  material 

DOZENS  OF  FEATURES  syndicated 
by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  now  are  available  to  America  On¬ 
line’s  more  than  450,000  subscribers. 

NEA  writers  can  be  accessed  in 
AO’s  “Columnists  &  Features”  area  in 
three  categories:  commentary,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  lifestyle.  Columns  are 
available  on  their  release  dates  and  re- 
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main  on-line  one  week.  There  also  is  a 
searchable  database  to  locate  previous 
columns  and  features. 

Readers  may  send  comments  elec¬ 
tronically  to  NEA  columnists,  some  of 
whom  will  be  available  for  real-time 
AO  conferences.  NEA  civil  liberties 
columnist  Nat  Hentoff  will  hold  a  live, 
interactive  conference  at  7  p.m.  EST 
Dec.  8. 

Gilbert  syndicating 
features  about  golf 

A  GOLF  COLUMN  called  “Reading 
the  Greens”  is  being  self-syndicated  by 
Karl  Gilbert. 

The  weekly  and/or  monthly  feature 
talks  about  trends  (such  as  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  female  and  young  golf¬ 
ers),  practice  techniques,  strategy,  eti¬ 
quette,  rules  and  more.  It  appears  in 
five  publications. 

Gilbert  also  is  offering  the  “R.T.G. 
—  Golf  Equipment  Column,”  which 
includes  buying  tips. 

The  former  collegiate  all-star  golfer 
is  the  local  golf  columnist  at  the  East¬ 
on,  Pa.,  Express-Times.  Before  that,  he 
had  a  similar  job  at  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

Gilbert,  based  at  the  Golf  Publish¬ 
ing  Syndicate,  2743  Saxon  St.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  18103,  is  president  of  the 
Golf  Association  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Trigg  will  bead  new 
grapbics/pix  service 

PETER  TRIGG  HAS  been  promoted 
to  director  of  the  newly  combined  New 
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York  Times  Graphics  and  Photo  Ser¬ 
vice. 

He  formerly  was  director  of  graphics 
at  the  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

“Peter  has  been  the  driving  force  in 
our  transition  to  digital  transmissions 
via  the  Macintosh,”  said  NYTNS  exec¬ 
utive  director  Peggy  Walsh,  who  point¬ 
ed  out  that  merging  the  graphics  and 
photo  services  will  increase  the  sup¬ 
port  staff  for  subscribers  to  both  and 
promote  interchangeability  between 
graphics  and  photo  transmissions. 

Before  joining  the  news  service, 
Trigg  was  director  of  graphics  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspaper  Group. 

Also,  Deborah  Marchand  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  the  graph¬ 
ics  and  photo  service.  She  formerly  was 
support  supervisor  for  photo  technolo¬ 
gy  at  the  Associated  Press. 

Cable  industry  bas 
educational  feature 

A  COLUMN  THAT  offers  guidance 
about  using  television  as  a  learning 
tool  is  being  syndicated  by  Cable  in 
the  Classroom. 

The  monthly  feature  is  by  CC  exec¬ 
utive  director  Dr.  Bobbi  Kamil. 

CC,  based  at  1900  N.  Beauregard 
St.,  Suite  108,  Alexandria,  Va.  22311,  is 
a  public-service  initiative  of  the  cable 
TV  industry  that  provides  schools  with 
free  basic  cable  service,  educational 
programming  and  more. 
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man  on  a  course  of  action. 

“They  did  something  unusual.  They 
interviewed  every  family  member,” 
McEvoy  said.  “Everyone  said  they  were 
very  fond  of  Dick  Thieriot,  but  most 
thought  we  ought  to  change  to  non- 
family  management.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  dividends  or  spite.” 

McEvoy  acknowledged  reports  that 
some  family  members  wanted  to  sell 
shares. 

“When  you  have  a  family  as  large  as 
this,  there  is  always  a  small  percentage 
of  them  who  would  sell  a  few  shares  so 
they  could  buy  something  they  always 
wanted  ”  she  observed. 

“But  1  believe  there  are  very  few  who 
want  to  get  out  entirely  —  possibly  two 
or  three.” 

McEvoy  praised  Richard  Thieriot  for 
making  a  “substantial  contribution”  to 
the  paper  during  his  16  years  at  the 
helm  and  added  that  the  other  Thieri- 
ot  managers  left  their  domains  in  good 
shape. 

“But  the  de  Young  family  is  lucky  in¬ 
deed  to  get  John  Sias,  a  professional  of 
high  esteem,”  she  added. 


McEvoy,  who  has  sworn  that  the 
Chronicle  will  not  be  sold,  said  she 
does  not  believe  that  the  newspaper 
will  prosper  until  the  end  of  its  joint 
operating  agreement  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  its  parent,  the 
Hearst  Corp. 

The  agreement  is  scheduled  to  end 
in  2005  but  could  end  sooner  if  one 
party  buys  out  the  other. 

Richard  Thieriot  said  he  bore  no  re¬ 
sentment  about  his  ouster,  saying, 
“This  kind  of  thing  happens  a  lot  in  a 
family  business.” 

In  fact,  he  added,  he  approved  the 
hiring  of  Sias  as  the  best  move  that 
could  be  made  in  light  of  family  differ¬ 
ences  about  the  direction  that  the 
company  should  take. 

“1  should  have  thought  of  the  same 
thing  years  ago,”  he  commenteu. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  not¬ 
ed  that  during  his  period  as  Chronicle 
Publishing  president,  the  company 
went  from  a  $200  million  firm  to  one 
valued  at  more  than  $1  billion  and 
Chronicle  circulation  increased  from 
460,000  in  1975  to  a  high  of  575,000  in 
1990. 

Circulation  now  stands  at  544,053, 
according  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 


culations’  latest  FAS-FAX  report. 

“Average  returns  to  shareholders 
were  14%  to  15%,  which  compared 
very  favorably  to  other  major  newspa¬ 
per  companies,”  he  said.  “If  not  for  the 
JOA,  returns  would  have  been  even 
higher.” 

Thieriot,  who  received  about  $1.5 
million  in  a  severance  package,  recent¬ 
ly  became  chairman  of  Parrott  Invest¬ 
ment  Co.,  another  Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  enterprise. 

Charles  Thieriot  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  company  changes. 

Peter  Thieriot  did  not  respond  to  a 
phone  call,  and  Martin  was  out  of  the 
country.  —  M.L.  Stein 

TCN  announces 
ninth  weekly 

RESTON,  VA.-BASED  TIMES  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers  has  launched  its 
ninth  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Fairfax  Times. 

The  new  paper  is  delivered  free  to 
15,000  homes  and  offices  near  the  city 
of  Fairfax  and  George  Mason  Universi¬ 
ty  and  is  sold  on  local  newsstands,  pub¬ 
lisher  Arthur  Arundel  said. 


A  New  Approach  To  Voice  Personals 


United  Media  Understands 
Newspapers.  We've  been  working  with 
newspapers  for  more  than  a  century, 
providing  quality  features,  comics  and 
services.  Personally  Speaking  is  our 
latest  success. 

Experience.  More  than  50  dailies  are 
satisfied  Personally  Speaking  clients. 

Service.  If  you're  starting  a  new  voice 
personals  program  or  looking  to 
improve  your  current  one,  we  can 
customize  a  service  that's  right  for 
your  market. 


Ongoing  Enhancements.  We 
continue  to  improve  our  program  by 
integrating  editorial  and  audiotex 
features,  so  your  readers  can  get  the 
most  out  of  the  service.  We  also 
provide  a  choice  of  complete  in-paper 
advertising  and  promotion  campaigns, 
to  help  you  build  and  maintain 
awareness. 

Success.  Our  clients  shared  more  than 
$4  million  in  revenue  this  year  and  the 
success  story  keeps  growing. 


Call  Michelle  Sagalyn  at  800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3859)  to  hear 
what  United  Media's  Personally  Speaking  can  do  for  you. 

Proven  Success.  From  Newspaper  People. 
United  Media's  Personally  Speaking. 


UNITED 
USI  MEDIA 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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ture  of  Advertising  projects. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  allowed  retailers  to  fill 
the  void  created  by  years  of  immobility 
with  various  advertising  alternatives. 
Unfortunately,  many  advertisers  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  newspaper’s  long  over¬ 
due  offerings  by  saying,  “That’s  great. 
Sorry.  You’re  too  late!” 

Add  to  this,  the  reality  that  there  is 
a  new  generation  of  advertisers/retail¬ 
ers  today.  A  generation  of  executives 
who  influence  media-selection  deci¬ 
sions  who  have  never  experienced  the 
true  power  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Many  store/chain  presidents/CEOs 
today  are  not  cut  from  the  same  cloth 
as  the  “merchants”  who  once  held 
these  positions.  They  now  are  more 
operational-minded.  Merchandise 
staffs  have  grown  up  with  television 
and  under  its  influence.  Many  retail 
advertising  executive  positions  are  be¬ 
ing  filled  by  those  coming  directly  from 
broadcast  and  advertising  agency 
fields. 

All  of  those  people  influence  media¬ 
buying  decisions,  and  many  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  training,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  to  develop  and 
implement  a  newspaper  program  that 
will  reach  its  fullest  sales  and  profit  po¬ 
tential. 

They  do  not  seem  to  grasp  the  con¬ 
cept  that  to  be  totally  successful,  it  is 
vitally  necessary  that  a  continuous 
long-range  synergy  exist  between  ad¬ 
vertising,  merchandising,  in-store  me¬ 
dia  support,  sales  force  awareness,  mar¬ 
keting  efforts  and  a  cohesive  presented 
image. 

The  majority  of  ads  published  today 
—  national,  regional  and  local  —  nev¬ 
er  will  reach  their  fullest  potential  for 
one  very  obvious  reason.  The  basics, 
the  fundamentals  of  sound  advertising 
are  absent. 

Too  many  ads  are  ordinary,  rubber- 
stamped,  when  they  should  be  differ¬ 
ent.  Shockingly  different,  if  need  be. 

If  ads  do  not  “pull”  as  expected, 
guess  who  gets  the  blame  in  far  too 
many  cases?  The  newspaper. 

Of  course,  it  couldn’t  be  the  result  of 
poor  merchandising  or  the  fact  that 
the  ads  were  so  commonplace  that 
they  never  commanded  the  attention 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  readers/po¬ 
tential  customers. 

This  new  generation  has  not  been 
taught  adequately  how  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  their  newspaper  ads. 


Newspaper  sales  and  creative  staffs  to¬ 
day  are  shaped  in  the  same  mold  of  the 
new  generation  of  advertisers  and 
should  be  the  target  of  immediate  at¬ 
tention. 

Successful  retail  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  must  be  taught  to  improve  their 
newspaper  revenue-producing  produc¬ 
tivity.  Staff  members  are  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  but,  to  their  and  their 
newspapers’  benefit,  seem  eager  to 
learn.  But  too  often,  they  are  sent  out 
on  the  streets  without  the  skills  to 
teach  unskilled  advertisers. 

A  newspaper  cannot  show  its  adver¬ 
tisers  how  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  their  newspaper  advertising  until  its 
sales  reps  are  made  aware  of  how  to  do 
it. 

After  considering  all  that’s  been 
mentioned,  in  fairness,  a  word  must  be 
said  in  defense  of  thousands  of  frus¬ 
trated  retail  advertising  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country  who 
work  hard  every  day  at  their  profession 
to  reach  their  potential  only  to  be  way¬ 
laid  by  top  management  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Merchandising  people  always  have 
been  notorious  for  providing  incom¬ 
plete  advertising  copy.  The  ad  staff, 
pushing  deadlines,  must  attempt  to  in¬ 
terpret  and,  by  some  mysterious  act, 
transform  an  item  name  and  price  into 
a  glowing  selling  piece  guaranteed  to 
move  consumers  into  action. 

Top  management,  who  originally 
dictated  that  the  main  headline  must 
feature  the  word  “value,”  now,  just 
minutes  before  the  art  boards  are  to  be 
mailed  (already  two  days  past  deadline 
because  of  late  ad  copy),  demand  that 
“sale”  replace  “value”  and  be  twice  the 
size.  Then  management  decides  that 
the  layout  and  colors  that  they  already 
had  approved  no  longer  are  accept¬ 
able.  And  they  cannot  explain  why  or 
what  they  really  want. 

It  wouldn’t  matter  how  skillful  or  tal¬ 
ented  a  person  is  —  1  defy  anyone  to 
produce  top-notch  advertising  under 
these  adverse  and  all  too  familiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  can’t  be  done. 

Much  of  the  non-productive  adver¬ 
tising  that  we  see  published  must  rest 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  retail 
management. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  “How  to  In¬ 
crease  the  Sales  and  Profit  Potential  of 
Your  Newspaper  Advertising”  seminars 
that  1  have  conducted,  attended  by 
thousands  of  advertisers,  the  No.  1 
comment  was,  “Let’s  do  this  more  of¬ 
ten.” 

As  reported,  (E&P,  Sept.  11,  p.  14), 


a  Belden  Associates  study  concluded, 
“Advertisers  need  and  want  more  mar¬ 
keting  help  from  their  reps  as  a  means 
of  survival.  They  want  to  feel  that 
newspapers  know  them  and  care  about 
them  and  the  success  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.”  Those  are  your  clients  speaking. 
Heed  the  message.  Act  now. 

Newspapers  no  longer  are  “top  of 
mind”  with  many  advertisers  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  reasons.  Is  it  any  wonder? 

The  newspaper  industry  invests  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  research  on  how  and 
why  their  readers  read  the  newspaper. 
All  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
Future  of  Advertising  projects  are  tout¬ 
ed.  But  if  they  do  not  teach  the  adver¬ 
tisers  what  to  do  with  that  information 
and,  more  importantly,  how  to  utilize 
their  newspaper  advertising  to  its 
fullest  potential  .  .  .  those  millions  of 
dollars  are  wasted  and  little  is  accom¬ 
plished. 

There’s  nothing  more  important 
than  instructing  the  advertisers  about 
how  to  use  newspapers  more  effectively 
to  help  them  increase  sales  and  profits. 

In  relation,  the  percentage  of  time 
and  effort  that  the  industry  provides  to 
deliver  this  particular  message  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  total  invested.  Why? 

At  the  current  pace  of  advertiser  ac¬ 
tivity,  1  distressfully  would  predict  the 
following:  Unless  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  acts  in  unison  in  addressing  the 
problem  of  “newspaper  advertising  il¬ 
literacy”  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  percentage  of  ad 
budget  will  drop  into  the  40%  range. 

The  newspaper  industry  must  ask  it¬ 
self  two  revenue-saving  questions:  (1) 
If  we  do  not  teach  this  new  generation 
how  to  use  the  newspaper  to  its  fullest 
potential,  who  will?;  (2)  If  we  do  not, 
how  will  the  next  generation  view 
newspaper  advertising? 

There’s  a  law  of  diminishing  return 
at  work  within  the  current  experience. 

Please  consider  the  ramifications  of 
continuing  to  ignore  the  situation  as 
presented. 

Study  the  implications. 

Accept  the  challenge  and  act. 

German  group 
expands  distribution 

THE  GERMAN  NEWS  agency  Deuts¬ 
che  Presse-Agentur  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  New  York  marketing 
concern  Marks  &  Frederick  .Associates 
Inc.  as  part  of  an  effort  to  expand  its 
distribution  network  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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along  with  many  other  American  in¬ 
dustries,  the  American  media  produce 
a  product  of  very  poor  quality.  Its  in¬ 
formation  is  not  reliable,  it  has  too 
much  chrome  and  glitz,  its  doors  rattle, 
it  breaks  down  almost  immediately  and 
it’s  sold  without  warranty.  It’s  flashy, 
but  it’s  basically  junk.  So  people  have 
begun  to  stop  buying  it. 

“There  have  been  some  positive  in¬ 
novations  like  CNN  and  C-SPAN,”  he 
said,  “but  the  news  on  television  and 
in  newspapers  is  generally  perceived  as 
less  accurate,  less  objective,  less  in¬ 
formed  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  Be¬ 
cause  instead  of  focusing  on  quality, 
the  media  have  tried  to  be  lively  or  en¬ 
gaging  —  selling  the  sizzle,  not  the 
steak;  the  talk-show  host,  not  the 
guest;  the  format,  not  the  subject.  And 
in  doing  so,  it  has  abandoned  its  audi¬ 
ence.” 

Crichton  saw  our  salvation  in  new 
technology,  which  always  has  driveri 
the  media,  and  the  realization  that  in 
this  information  age,  news  isn’t  enter¬ 
tainment.  “It’s  a  necessity.  We  need  it, 
and  we  need  it  to  be  of  high  quality, 
comprehensive  and  factually  accurate. 
And  the  public  will  pay  for  it.” 

The  crusty  Crichton  pressed  on. 

“Today’s  media  equivalent  of  the  old 
telephone  operator  is  Dan  Rather  or 
the  front-page  editor  or  the  reporter 
who  prunes  the  facts  in  order  to  be 
lively  and  vivid.  Increasingly,  I  want  to 
remove  those  filters,  and  in  some  cas¬ 
es,  I  already  can.  When  I  read  that 
Ross  Perot  appeared  before  a  congres¬ 
sional  committee,  I  am  no  longer  solely 
dependent  on  the  lively  and  vivid  ac¬ 
count  in  the  New  York  Times,  which 
talks  about  Perot’s  folksy  homilies  and 
Frank  Capra  and  gives  a  lot  of  other 
flashy  chrome  trim  that  1  am  not  inter¬ 
ested  in.  I  can  turn  on  C-SPAN  and 
watch  the  hearing  myself.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess,  I  can  also  see  how  accurate  the 
New  York  Times  account  was. 

“The  ability  to  turn  on  C-SPAN 
marks  the  coming  of  the  end  of  the 
media’s  information  monopoly,  and 
that  means  big  changes  soon,”  Crich¬ 
ton  said.  In  a  moment  of  humility,  he 
admitted,  “I  still  don’t  know  what  I 
don’t  know,  which  means  broad  over¬ 
views  and  interpretive  sources  will  be 
necessary.” 

Crichton  signed  off  with  the  hope 
that  this  “era  of  junk-food  journalism” 
soon  will  come  to  an  end.  “Far  too 
long,  the  media  has  accepted  the  im¬ 


mortal  advice  of  Yogi  Berra  who  said, 
“When  you  come  to  a  fork  in  the  road, 
take  it.” 

So,  what  does  all  this  advice  add  up 
to  in  light  of  this  new  batch  of  minus 
figures?  Let  us  all  serve  up  much  more 
substantive  and  accurate  information 
that  people  want  and  need,  and  to  hell 
with  the  froth. 

Puzzle 

Continued  from  page  15 

senthal  said,  managers  were  down  to 
four  “compellingly  able”  candidates.  So 
Rosenthal  assigned  a  Herculean  task: 
Give  me  a  puzzle  that  will  amuse  me. 

Rosenthal  not  only  does  puzzles 
when  he  has  time  —  he  said  he  is  the 
only  Times  Magazine  editor  who  has 
been  a  constructor.  In  the  1970s,  when 
he  was  a  reporter  in  the  Times’  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  he  was  determined  to 
craft  a  puzzle,  one  without  those  “stu¬ 
pid  clues.” 

He  did,  and  his  puzzle  (it  had  a 
Spiro  Agnew  theme)  was  accepted  by 
Weng.  But,  to  Rosenthal’s  displeasure, 
the  published  puzzle  had  been  changed 
and  had  words  such  as  “aam,”  an  an¬ 
cient  Dutch  measure,  in  place  of  his 
word  “ram.” 

Weng’s  explanation:  What  else  are 
people  going  to  do  with  the  crossword 
puzzle  dictionary  that  they  got  for 
Christmas? 

Now,  two  decades  later,  Rosenthal 
was  looking  for  a  puzzle  that  would 
amuse  him.  All  four  candidates  sub¬ 
mitted  humorous  puzzles  but,  he  said, 
“I  had  the  most  fun  with  Will’s”  —  a 
clever  riddle  with  a  punny  answer. 

Throw  in  Shortz’  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  ideas  plus  the  fact  that  he 
had  met  Farrar  (he  “crosses  the  gener¬ 
ations,”  Rosenthal  said),  and  Shortz 
had  a  new  job  as  the  Times’  fourth  puz¬ 
zle  editor  since  1942,  editing  both  the 
daily  and  weekend  puzzles,  which 
are  distributed  to  other  newspapers 
through  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service. 

He  began  his  new  job  in  plenty  of 
time  to  celebrate  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  crossword  puzzle  Dec.  21.  Shortz 
already  has  made  two  changes  to  at¬ 
tract  top  constructors:  He  increased 
the  payment  per  puzzle  and  added 
their  bylines  to  the  daily  puzzles. 

Working  from  his  new  home  in 
Pleasantville,  N.Y.,  Shortz  will  com¬ 
mute  into  the  Big  Apple  once  a  week. 

He’s  had  at  least  one  TV  appearance 
so  far  —  on  Conan  O’Brien’s  Late 


Night  talk  show  on  NBC.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  experience  for  Shortz,  who, 
for  all  his  zany  sense  of  puzzle  humor, 
took  umbrage  when  O’Brien  poked  fun 
at  his  designer  crossword  puzzle  tie. 

Shortz  may  need  to  brace  himself  for 
the  occasional  cross  word.  Most  Times 
puzzlers  probably  will  love  his  brand  of 
puzzling,  but  some  traditionalists  may 
balk  at  even  the  slightest  change. 

R.  Wayne  Schmittberger,  the  new 
editor  of  Games,  is  confident  that  his 
former  colleague  can  tailor  the  puzzle 
to  fit  the  audience.  The  Times  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  under  Shortz  will  be  dis¬ 
tinct,  he  said,  but  “still  pleasing”  to  its 
loyal  followers. 

Flexo 

Continued  from  page  33 
excess  of  35%.” 

For  commercial  printing,  Granata 
said,  newspapers  must  keep  special  pa¬ 
per  grades  in  stock  and  recognize  that 
they  often  will  lack  sufficient  flexibili¬ 
ty  in  cutoffs  and  widths.  But  any  time 
that  a  customer  can  live  within  those 
dimensional  constraints,  he  said,  a 
newspaper  is  at  a  great  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  because  its  presses  are  faster 
than  commercial  equipment  and  its 
raw  materials  costs  are  lower. 

Granata  concluded  by  emphasizing 
that  although  commercial  work  is 
time-consuming,  by  meeting  demands 
and  high  expectations  of  commercial 
customers,  newspaper  reproduction 
can  improve.  The  only  thing  that  “can 
rub  off”  on  flexo  newspaper  printing 
from  commercial  work,  he  said,  is  the 
concern  with  quality. 

Coverage  of  the  flexo  users’  meeting 
will  continue  later  this  month  with 
news  about  inking  and  de-inking, 
plates  and  print  tests,  and  a  look  at 
Evansville’s  operation. 

Viva  NIE 

NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION  pro- 
grams  are  blossoming  south  of  the  U.S. 
border,  according  to  attendance  at  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association’s 
Newspaper  in  Education  Conference  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  September. 

The  gathering  drew  a  record  210  peo¬ 
ple  from  22  newspapers  in  D  countries. 

Hosted  by  El  Nacional,  Caracas,  the 
gathering  recommended  a  “fair  exposi¬ 
tion”  about  NIE  at  IAEA’s  next  general 
assembly  and  proposed  that  IAEA  give 
an  NIE  award. 
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Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PHOTO  laUSTRATED  11  X  14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia,  nostal¬ 
gia.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  samples.  NY 
Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount  Vernon,  NY 
11552.  (914)  664-8780. 


WARNING:  "IN  A  NUTSHELL'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly.  Free 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  1 1 9 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


WEEKLY  COLUMN  for  X-GeneraHon 
Boomers  too!  Samples:  (91 5)  643-7905 
Mike  Prince,  1000  Fisk 
Brownwood,  TX  76801 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illus¬ 
trated).  Great  for  weekend  section  or 
entertainment  pages.  Camera  ready. 
Star  photos.  Our  18th  year.  Cineman 
Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown, 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914) 
692-8311. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  2  upscale  shopper,  20%  +  cash 
flow.  Growth  market,  solid  management 
team.  $1,500,000.  Drawer  600,  15 
South  Beach  Street,  Oxford,  OH  4^56. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

MEXICAN  REFERENCE  MATERIALS 

GET  READY  TO  DEAL  WITH  MEXICO 
250  page  guide  to  Mexican  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines.  $58  postpaid.  Televi¬ 
sion,  radio  guide  $58.  Guide  to 
advertising  agencies  $70.  Mexican 
phone  books  and  more.  North  of 
Sonora,  Box  40564,  Tucson,  AZ  8571 7. 
(602)  791-9904 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasoTKible  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Eleach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 

Choose  ihy  friends  like  thy  books,  few 
but  choice. 

James  Howell 


OUTDOOR  FEATURES 


OUTDOORS  FEATURES 
Hunting/Fishing  How  To. 
New  Products  reviewed. 
Mac-illustrated.  Samples. 
(212)  752-2614 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


★  ★  ★  PUZZLES  ★  ★  ★ 
WORD  SEARCH  &  CROSSWORD 
•  Daily  •  Weekly  •  Monthly 
Suppliers  to  national  &  regional 
publications.  Camera  Ready! 
On  Time!  Great  Rates! 

Call  fora  FREE  kit  (914)  939-2111 


SPORTS  HUMOR 


PLAYING  SHORTHANDED 
Self-syndicated  weekly  sports  humor 
column  offers  an  irreverent,  off-beat  and 
whimsical  take  on  the  comings  and 

nof  the  increasingly  serious, 
ways  comical  world  of  sports. 
750  words.  Free  samples  via  modem  or 
FAX.  Kyle  Woodlief,  43  1/2  Sentinel 
Rd.,  Lake  Placid,  NY  12946. 

(518)  523-4289 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


ORDER  NOW! 

1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact  E&P’s 
Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 

^RAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  AAA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

BILL  AAATTH^  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  properly,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSCXIIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
1  Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regianal  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

i^AAMERICA  BROKEN 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-lnvestments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  Ca 
No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

I  (214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


GROUP  PRESIDENT,  CEO,  CFO  and 
partnership  requiring  $5MM-$25MM 
acquisition  fund,  may  call  JM&A. 
Est.  1983,  (614)  889-9747. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CENTURY  OLD  bi-weekly  newspaper 
group  in  Zone  5.  $2,000,000  gross. 
Suburban  market.  Excellent  grovrth  po¬ 
tential.  Write  to  Box  6605,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DAILY  AVAILABLE.  Ovmers  spent  $2.8 
million  for  equipment  and  building, 
business  growing  this  year  after 
slump,  good  net  on  bottom  line  now. 
$1,000,000.  Only  for  sale  until  Dec. 
1993.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  (512)  476-3950. 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 

FOR  SALE:  Bi-Monthly  Shopper.  $40K 
Turn  key.  Buffalo  Publishing,  409 
First,  Grants,  NM  87020. 

(505)  287-4947 

NORTHERN  CAUFORNIA  WEEKLY  — 
Price  $425,000,  near  metro  area  and 
skiing. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  Growth  area, 
semi  rural,  $500,000,  terms. 
NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  — 
Very  few  of  these  left,  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $750,000. 

NORTHWEST  PRINTING  PLANT  —  Two 
weekly  shoppers,  $2,500,000,  land  and 
buildings  also  available. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  Small  down, 
some  sweat  equity. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  750 
Prosser,  WA  99350 
(509)  786-4470 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

LONG  ISLAND,  NY  free  distribution 
publication  Est.  1 5  years.  Profitable- 
Grosses  $125K  Great  Potential.  Owner 
retiring.  BFC  Phone  (516)  424-7455 
Fax  1516)  424-7457. 

NEWSPAPERS  for  safe,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 


WINDY  CITY  TIMES,  Chicago's 
award-winning  gay  newsweekly.  Stable, 
very  profitable  (SIM  gross).  Serious 
inquiries  only.  Dane  Claussen,  W.B. 
Grimes  Co.,  (414)  272-6173. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Tri-weekly  county  newspaper  located  in 
East  Tennessee  looking  for  Publisher/ 
Investor  to  help  go  daily.  1 5,000 
homes  in  Tennessee's  twelfth  fastest 
growing  county,  surrounded  by  four 
mojor  counties  including  Tennessee's 
third  largest.  This  is  a  conservative  news¬ 
paper  in  a  Republican  county.  Liberal 
views  ore  in  the  minority  and  are  not 
very  popular.  Contact  Mr.  Carroll  at  The 
Journal  (615)  397-7337. 


WELL  ESTABLiSHED  NYC  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  $1,000,000  gross.  Write 
to  Box  6613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  owner /operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
Americon  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


There  is  no  good  arguing  with  the 
inevitable.  The  only  argument  available 
with  an  east  wind  is  to  put  on  your 
overcoat. 

Denys  Finch  Holton 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  CO. 
seeks  daily  and  weekly  papers  gross¬ 
ing  $500,000-t-.  All  communication 
confidential.  No  fee,  no  obligotion. 
Prefer  zones  3,  4  &  6.  Contact 

H.  Dean  Ridings,  Vice-President 
REPUBUC  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 
1 1 805  Kingston  Pike 
Knoxville,  TN  37922 
Phone  (615)  675-6397 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  (or  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Cadbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
Call:  (407)  273-5218 
FAX  (407)  273-901 1 . 

MAILROOM 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerico  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

•24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  713/468-5827. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

If  you  have  CUTLER  HAMMER  or 
NOLAN  lapstream/overhead  convey¬ 
ors  or  equipment,  call:  Standlee  & 
Associates,  Inc.  (407)  273-5218  or 
(800)741-1937. 

ijiwEDIATErY  AWILA^ 

1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 

Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  docks;  2  tyline/4  docks 
3  tyline/6  clocks;  4  tyline/8  docks 
(407)  273-5218  FAX  (407)  273-9011 

MULLER  227E  INSERTER  3  INTO  1 
In  operation  1  year-Like  NEW 
Bill  Kanipe  (404)  428-5817 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  David  Slauter. 


MAILROOM 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REAAANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT  ~ 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PREPRESS 

DIADEM  220S  Color  Scanner,  excellent 
condition.  Also  (2)  series  3  Mono¬ 
types.  Call  (318)  487-6405. 

ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72 
and  94  p  available.  Matrix  (603) 

429-2798. _ 

Those  who  love  deeply  never  grow  old; 
they  may  die  of  old  age,  but  they  die 
yourtg. 

Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero 


_ PRESSES _ 

4-UNIT  Community  press,  2  folders, 
good  shape,  extras.  Must  move  to  obtain 
space.  Also,  Heidelberg  GTO,  like  new 
&  Harris  19x25.  (703)  261-8000  day/ 
(703)  862-5891  eve. 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R  T.P.'s  42'  with 
Y  columns  and  wall  brackets 
10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 

METROUNER  HALF  DECK 
13-Side,  22*  (560mm)  Cutoff 
Excellent  Condition 

Al  Taber  ALTA  Graphics,  Inc. 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


PRESSES 


HARRIS  N-845  HEATSET  PRESSES 

4  Units  1  Folder  22-3/4"  Cut-off 
8  Units  2  Folders  22-3/4'  Cut-off 


(901)  423-1343 

M^O,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


CAa  us  —  WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDLATCLY  NEEDED 
4  ta  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press 
4  Id  9  Unit  Harris  845  web  press 
2  ta  10  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press 
All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict 

Slf'^^elilla  (913)  541-8886. 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


AHENTION 

ADVERTISERS: 

Due  to  the  holidays,  new 
classified  deadlines  will  be  in 
effect  for  the  following  issues. 

In-Column  Display 

ISSUE  DEADUNE  DEADUNE 

Dec.  25  Dec.  20, 1 2  noon  Dec.  1 7,  5PM 

Jon.  1  Dec.  23, 1 2  noon  Dec.  23,  5PM 

E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24th,  27th,  and  31st. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Newspaper  circubtion  consultant 
Home  delivery-Single  copy  soles 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROV/D 
CIRCUIATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  ifKrease  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 


.Starts 
.Stop  Sauer 
.Uerlficatlon 
.Collections^ 


Tej(as  Outbound,  Inc. 

\Sefvng  Newsoopers  NotionwKSe  J 


1  800  880-9136 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

NUMBERS  DOWN?  Think  you  could 
improve  on  your  current  telemarketing 
operation?  Does  an  in-house  phone  or¬ 
der  seem  a  little... expensive?  We  hove 
experience  with  everything  from  20,000 
weeklies  to  500,000+  dailies.  Find  out 
why  two  of  America's  top  ten  chose  us. 
THE  START  GROUP,  INC. 

(800)  261-1220 
PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
‘The  paper  people'  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  slop  savers. 

Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


ymftm 

THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


ADMINISTRATIVE/TECHNICAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE/TECHNICAL 


SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT/TECHNOLOGY 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  a  nonprofit  corporation  serving 
approximately  1,250  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  headquartered  in 
Reston,  Virginia,  is  looking  for  a  dynamic  individual  to  lead  its  technology  function  as 
Senior  Vice  President/Technology.  This  is  a  challenging  opportunity  tor  the  successful 
candidate  to  participate  in  the  emerging  new  media  landscape  and  to  help  newspapers 
shape  their  technological  tuture  and  define  the  industry's  technological  agenda. 

NAA’s  Technology  Department  provides  multiple  technical  and  environmental 
services  to  newspaper  members,  including  training,  technological  investigation  and 
communication,  on-call  and  on-site  technical  assistance,  and  staging  of  workshops, 
spposia  and  a  major  industry  exhibition  and  conference.  Staff  participate  in 
developing  industry  standards  and  codes  and  work  with  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
to  meet  the  industry’s  current  and  tuture  technological  requirements.  The  department 
operates  a  newspaper  laboratory  facility  to  support  newspaper  production  and  to  assist 
newspapers  in  complying  with  satety,  health  and  environmental  regulations. 

This  position  reports  directly  to  the  NAA's  Executive  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Operating  Officer.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  strong  management  and 
communication  skills  to  lead,  direct  and  motivate  a  diverse  technical  stall  in  the 
organization’s  transition  toward  a  matrix  structure  requiring  continuous  and  intricate 

N®  personnel  and  lunctional  interaction.  College  and/or  technical  degree 
required.  A  strong  newspaper  operations  background  is  preferred. 

„  Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  George  R.  Cashau 

AsMdaUoii  NAA,  1 1600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091-1412. 


Fax  Your  Ad  to  (212)  929-1259 


COMPUTER  SUPPORT 


LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Tandy/Rodio  Shock  Models  100  102 
200  WP2  'exclusively!'  Cobbs  RAM 
ROMs  programs  hard-2-find  items 
sales  service  experienced  humble.  We 
have  everything  and  know  it  all! 
Fox/Call/Write  lor  a  FREE  CATALOG 


932-8856  msg  (510)  937-5039  fax. 


CONSULTANTS 


42  specialists,  generalists 
available  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


REACH  FOR  on  index  of  your  newspa¬ 
per  stories.  Regular  updates.  Back 
issues  a  specialty.  Cheaper  than 
donuts. 

Editor's  Call,  (508)  681-8020 


FINANCIAL/ECONOMIC 


SCOOP  NEWS  SERVICE 
International  wire  covering  the  money 
angle  on  the  news  debuts  with  Market 
News  Service  stories  selected  and  edited 
for  general  newspaper  readership.  MNS 
is  a  leader  in  the  competitive  field  of 
real-lime  information  for  financial 
probssionals.  Breaking  economic  news, 
analysis,  forecasts,  related  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  United  States,  EC.  Superb 
quality.  Low  rates.  Per-story  or 
subscription.  Daily  skeds.  Vari¬ 
ous  delivery  options,  including  AP. 
Tod  Goodwin,  Scoop  Publisher,  307  E. 
37th  #3,  New  York,  NY  10016.  Phone 
(212)  867-2025.  Fax  (212) 

867-2048.  Modem  (212)  509-2748. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  br  newspa¬ 
pers.  Consulting  br  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsab  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
Orre  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOa  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


Kindness  is  contagious.  The  spirit  of 
harmony  trickles  down  by  a  thousand 
secret  channels  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  household  life. 

Henry  Van  Dyke 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


VICE  PRESIDENT 
JOB  DESCRIPTION 

One  of  the  largest  groups  of  business 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest  is  seeking 
a  vice  (Resident  to  help  us  grow  as  we 
double  in  size  over  the  next  two  years. 
The  vice  president  reports  to  the 
President/CEO  and  is  responsible  br 
the  company's  day-to-day  operations 
and  br  executing  its  growing  strategy. 

The  successbl  candidate  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  br  overseeing  the  bllowing 
areas: 

•  supervising  and  coordinating  the  com¬ 
pany's  top  management  team; 

•  developing  and  monitoring  the  com¬ 
pany's  human  resources  policies  so  it 
can  continue  to  hire,  train  and  retain 
qualified,  motivated  employees; 

•  managing  the  budget,  including  ex¬ 
pense  control,  brecasts  and  bottom  line 
projections; 

•  spearheading  the  company's  growth, 
particularly  through  developing  operat¬ 
ing  systems  that  allow  br  efficient  ex¬ 
pansion  into  new  markets  through  star¬ 
tups  or  acquisitions; 

•  developing  systems  br  effective  com¬ 
munications  of  departments  and  offices 
of  SBN. 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  a  min¬ 
imum  of  5  years  of  experience  and  a 
proven  track  recard  as  a  VP.  Must  hove 
experience  in  working  in  a  bst-poced 
environment  with  multiple  location  man¬ 
agement  experience  (chain  of  offices). 
Some  travel  is  require. 

We  ofbr  an  excellent  compensation 
package  which  includes: 

•  salary 

•  bonus 

•  bll  benefits  package. 

For  consideration  send  resume  to: 
POBox  16302 
Clevebnd,  OH  441 16 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  DIREaOR 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HISPANIC  JOURNAUSTS 

Candidates  shauld  passess  strong 
organizational,  management,  bndrais- 
ing  and  bilingual  proficiency 
skills.  Qualified  applicants  should 
send  resume  and  a  vision  paper 
to  Begonia  Abrams,  1 1 93  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  DC 
20045.  (202)  662-7143. 

ZONE  6  SHOPPER  PUBUSHER 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced 
newspaper  salesperson  br  a  bll-time 
management  and  sales  position.  Must 
be  self-motivated  with  proven  organi¬ 
zational,  management,  and  sales  skills. 

Positian  includes  bll  company  bene¬ 
fits  with  medical  insurance,  life 
insurance,  paid  vacatians,  sick 
leave  and  40l  (k)  plan. 

Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
6608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGER 

New  England  capital  city  daily  seeks 
a  human  resources  generalist  to  pebrm 
all  HR  bnctions  and  related  clerical 
duties  in  an  established  1 -person  HR 
department. 

Send  resume  to:  Human  Resaurces, 
Cancord  Monitar,  PO  Box  1177, 
Concord,  NH  03302-1177. 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBUSHER  NEEDED  AT  Nortti  Dakota 
daily.  Must  have  background  in  market¬ 
ing.  Excellent  chance  for  advancement 
with  America's  fastest  growing  newspa¬ 
per  group.  Send  resumes  to  Wes  Mum¬ 
mer,  The  Port  Arthur  News,  549  4th 
Street,  Port  Arthur,  TX  77641. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

A  small  Ohio  daily  newspaper  needs  a 
results  oriented  professional  to  lead 
its  retail  and  classified  depart¬ 
ments.  Must  be  personable  staff  motiva¬ 
tor  who  can  sell  the  majors  with  profes¬ 
sional  market  presentations.  Join  a 
successful  manogement  team  that  knows 
how  to  work  together  and  hove  fun.  Good 
family  area,  good  market,  excellent 
benefits  and  a  salary  commensurate  with 
ability  and  performance.  Send  resume  to 
Box  661 1 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Strong,  dynamic  individual  with 
proven  sales  track  record,  creativity, 
leadership,  marketing  and  promotional 
experience,  training  skills,  and  a 
big  desire  to  excel.  Fax  letter  of  inter¬ 
est  and  resume  to  SF  Weekly  (510) 
482-3323. 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR  | 

Wanted  in  eady  1994,  to  join  profit¬ 
able,  family  owned  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  class  daily  newspaper  in  Region 
5.  Good  leadership,  marketing,  and 
sales  skills  needed  to  lead  competi¬ 
tive  daily  with  allied  publica¬ 
tions.  Good  salary,  bonus,  and  solid 
benefits  with  a  good  opportunity  for 
future  career  growth.  Don't  delay  your 
response,  send  resume  to  Box  6615, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
185  year  old  Cooperstown  Freeman's 
Journal  seeks  Advertising  Profes¬ 
sional  with  daily  experience  to  take 
this  award  winning  twice  a  week  paper 
daily.  Must  be  strong  motivator,  crea¬ 
tive  and  aggressive.  More  than  60%  of 
time  devoted  directly  to  sales.  Tele¬ 
marketing  experience  helpful.  We  offer 
excellent  salary,  benefits.  Send  resume, 
salary  history,  letter  of  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  The  Freeman's  Journal,  PO  Box 
591,  Cooperstown,  NY  13326. 

EOE  &  M/F/D/V 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.'s  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  seeks  an  experienced  advertising 
executive  to  lead  the  advertising 
department  at  The  Desert  Sun  in  Palm 
Springs,  CA.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  experience  in  classified  and 
retail  management,  a  solid  background 
in  real  estate  account  development  and  a 
strong  customer  orientation.  Experience 
working  in  a  seasonal  market  with  a 
fluctuating  tourist  population  will 
be  considered  a  plus.  Mease  fax  resume 
and  cover  letter  including  salary 
history  to  Diane  Keeley,  Manager, 
Recruiting/Placement,  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  (703)  558-3810.  Gannett  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  that  recog¬ 
nizes  arid  appreciates  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace.  People  who 
share  this  belief  or  reflect  a  diverse 
background  are  especially  encouraged 
to  apply. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Local  seven  day,  35,000 
daily/45,000  Sunday,  newspaper 
located  in  beautiful  Colorado  city 
is  seeking  a  Retail  Advertising 
Manager.  Applicants  should  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  have  manage¬ 
ment/supervisory  experience.  Please 
send  your  resume  with  cover  letter,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  and  references  to 
Boulder  Publishing,  Inc.,  PO  Box  591, 
Box  #DP926,  Boulder,  CO  80306. 

SALES  AND  MARKETING  DIREaOR 

Reporting  to  the  VP  General  Manc^r, 
responsibilities  include  retail,  classified, 
national,  non-troditional  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  news¬ 
paper  company.  We  are  seeking  can¬ 
didates  with  a  successful  track  record  in 
retail  and  classified  sales  management 
and  new  product  development.  We  of¬ 
fer  stability  and  opportunity  as  part  of 
the  Newhouse  organization  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  market  with  a  Sunbelt  lifestyle.  Mail 
or  fax  your  resume  to  Victor  Hanson  III, 
VP  General  Manager,  The  Birmingham 
News,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202,  Fox#  (205)  325-3239.  Mease, 
no  phone  calls. 

TRAINING  SPECIAUST  - 
"SALES' 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated,  professional,  and  enthusiastic 
person.  Who's  primary  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  be  the  implementation  of  a  new 
sales  training  program  for  our  Adver¬ 
tising  department.  This  will  be  a 
challenging  position  with  great 
responsibilities. 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  who 
possesses  two  years  advertising 
sales  training;  two  years  "hands-on" 
sales  experience;  a  Bachelor's  Degree 
preferably  in  Advertising  or 
Marketing. 

Please  submit  a  salary/incentive 
history.  Resumes  submitted  without  a 
salary  history  will  not  be  considered. 

Employee  Relation  Department 
D.  Hodges 
PO  Box  661 
Milwaukee,  W1  53201 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

SALES:  TE’lDWLRKETING 
MANAGEMENT 

Straus  Newspapers,  circulating  weekly 
to  40,000  homes  on  the  N^  York- 
New  Jersey  border  seeks  hands  on 
Telemarketing  Sales  Manager  from  same 
area.  Successful  candidate  must  be  en¬ 
thusiastic,  organized  team  player  able 
to  sell  effectively  over  the  telephone  in 
Monroe,  NY  and  train  and  motivate 
others  to  do  the  same.  Telemarketing 
sales  management  experience  a  must. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary  plus 
bonus.  Interested  candidates  should  lax 
their  resume  to  (212)  751-1703. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  needed  for  3  person  department  at 
13,000  daily  in  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC.  Motivational  and 
promotion-minded.  Call  Philip 
Porter,  Ad  Director,  (803)  785-4293. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

TNN,  a  newspaper  marketing  network 
based  on  the  West  Coast,  is  seeking 
experienced  sales  managers  and  sales 
representatives  to  participate  in  the 
expansion  of  its  Southwest  office 
(Dallas,  TX),  the  Mountain  Region 
(Colorado/Utah),  and  its  Northern 
California  office  (Sacramento). 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  a 
B.A.  in  business  or  related  field  and/ 
or  lour  to  ten  years  experience  in  mix- 
media  advertising.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  desirable. 

Responsibilities  include  planning, 
supervising  and  participating  in  the 
implementation  of  innovative  and 
customized  sales  presentations  with 
successful  results.  Applicants  must 
hove  a  strong  bockgrourid  in  sales  and 
marketing,  and  proven  interpersonal, 
organizational  and  time  management 
skills.  The  ability  to  relocate  may  be 
necessary.  We  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package.  Mease 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  salary 
history  to  McClotchy  Human  Resources, 
2100  Q  Street,  Sacramento,  CA  95816. 
EOE. 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

Provo,  Utah  daily  seeking  profession¬ 
al  to  manage  od  staff  in  competitive, 
strong  economic  market.  Applicant 
must  hove  ability  to  lead  and  motivate 
mature  staff,  establish  and  develop  new 
revenue  opportunities,  and  foster  posi¬ 
tive  relationships  with  major  adver¬ 
tisers.  Competitive  compensation  and 
benefit  package  in  excellent  work  and 
community  environment.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to:  Publisher,  The 
Daily  Herald,  PO  Box  717,  Provo,  UT 
84603  or  fax  (801)  377-2408. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 

St.  Petersburg  Times,  Florida's 
second  largest  newspaper,  has  a  posi¬ 
tion  available  (or  a  motivated  indi¬ 
vidual  in  media  advertising  sales 
and  1-3  years  experience  in  sales 
supervision. 

Requirements  include  strong  written 
and  verbal  communication  skills 
plus  knowledge  of  auto  trends,  print, 
broadcast  and  direct  mail.  Candidate 
must  be  able  to  work  under  pressure  of 
deadlines  and  with  multiple  projects. 
Responsibilities  will  include  supervising 
Outside  Sales  Staff,  developing  innova¬ 
tive  auto  promotions  with  corKentrotion 
on  National,  Auto/Dealer  Association 
accounts.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Staffer 
Resources,  PO  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  FL  33731-1121. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Daily  Local  News,  36,000  daily 
and  Sunday.  Ideal  position  for 
dynamic  person  who  wants  to  be  a 
leader  in  an  affluent  and  growing  mar¬ 
ket.  Successful  candidate  will  possess 
some  management  experierKe.  If  you 
want  opportunity  to  manage  a  depart¬ 
ment  from  top  to  bottom,  we  need  to 
talk.  We  offer  a  professional  work  en¬ 
vironment,  competitive  salary  and  full 
benefits  package.  Send  cover  letter  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expectations  and  resume 
to:  John  Hetzler,  Advertising  Director, 
Daily  Local  News,  250  N.  Bradford 
Avenue,  West  Chester,  PA  19382. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed  ot  the 
14,000  circulation  Delta  Democrat 
Times.  Applicants  must:  be  able  to 
organize,  direct  and  train;  be  goal 
oriented;  be  creative;  and  be  responsive 
to  change.  Send  resume  to  Vernon 
DeBolt,  Delta  Democrat  Times,  PO  Box 
1618,  Greenville,  MS  38702. 

ACADEMIC 

THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Carbondale  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  is  seeking  to  hire  a  managing 
editor  to  provide  leadership  (or  the 
Daily  Egyptian,  one  of  the  nation's 
best  campus  newspapers.  Appointee 
should  have  significant  professional 
newspaper  experience  in  reporting  and 
editing.  Lower-level  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  familiarity  with 
Macintosh  equipment  are  advantages. 
Master's  degree  and  substantial  experi- 
efKe  in  newspaper  industry  required. 
Demonstrated  interest  in  teaching  or 
working  with  students  preferred. 

The  managing  editor  directs  the  news 
operation,  coordinates  with  business 
and  production  departments,  teaches  in 
the  School  of  Journalism's  undergra¬ 
duate  program.  Salary  is  based  upon 
qualifications  and  experience.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Starting  date  is  February  1,  1994. 
Application  deadline  is  December  20, 
1993.  Send  resume  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to  Chair,  Managing  Editor 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale,  IL  62901-6601.  SlUC 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


Boston  L'niscrsits 
(.ollcgc  of  C^oniiminiLation 


The  College  of  Communication  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants  for  full¬ 
time  faculty  positions  in  its  School 
of  Journalism: 

Print  journalism.  Candidate  must 
have  excellent  professional  and/or 
academic  credentials  to  teach  core 
journalism  courses  at  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  levels.  Strong 
skills  in  computer-assisted  repon- 
ing  would  be  an  asset.  Advanced 
degree  and  teaching  experience  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Print  journalism.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  superb  professional 
and/or  academic  credentials  to 
teach  journalism  courses  at  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  leveb. 
Experience  in  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reporting/editing  would  be  a 
valuable  asset.  Advanced  degree 
preferred. 

To  apply,  send  a  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  a  resume,  and  three  leners  of 
reference  to:  Faculty  Search  Com¬ 
mittee,  do  Assistant  Dean  Phyllis 
Robbins,  Boston  University, 
College  of  Communication,  640 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston, 
MA  02215. 

DeaJlint  for  rrcripl  <f  application  is 
January  J  I,  1994 


An  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  insutudon. 
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nZUr  WANTBiP 


ACADEMIC 


KIPUNGER  PROFESSOR 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Journalism  seeks  outstand¬ 
ing  public  affairs  journalist,  mini¬ 
mum  ten  years  exceptional  experience, 
to  head  Kiplinger  Midcareer  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting. 
Will  work  with  small  group  of  midca¬ 
reer  journalist  in  interdisciplinary 
progam.  Students  earn  master  of  arts 
degree  in  journalism.  Teaching  as¬ 
signments  include  Kiplinger  seminar 
and  other  journalism  courses. 

Flexibility  of  position  and  resour¬ 
ces  of  university  allow  continued 
pursuit  of  professional  interests  and 
activity.  Appointment  renewable  annual¬ 
ly,  to  maximum  of  five  years.  Minimum 
two-year  commitment  sought.  Bachelor's 
degree  required,  master's  desired. 
Start  Sept.  1,  1994. 

Applications  (letter,  vitae,  names  of 
three  references)  or  nominations  to 
Sharon  West,  School  of  Journalism, 
242  W.  18th  Avenue,  Columbus,  OH 
43210.  ((614)  292-6291).  Review 
begins  January  31,  1994;  will 
continue  until  position  is  filled. 
The  Ohio  State  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties,  Vietnam-era  veterans,  disabled 
veterans  and  the  disabled  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 

KNIGHT  CHAIR  IN  JOURNAUSM 
MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  School  of  Journalism  at  Michigan 
State  University  is  seeking  namina- 
tions  and  applications  for  the  Knight 
Chair  in  Journalism.  The  $1 
million  chair  is  endowed  by  the  John 
S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  and 
will  specialize  in  environmental 
journalism.  The  appointment  begins 
August  16,  1994  (tenure  system, 
academic  year,  fulltime). 

The  Knight  Chair  holder  will  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  provide  national  leadership  in  the 
teaching  of,  and  research  in,  environ¬ 
mental  journalism  and  organize  related 
public  service  activities. 

The  Knight  Chair  also  will  collabo¬ 
rate  with  faculty  of  the  MSU  Institute 
for  Environmental  Toxicology  to  promote 
discussion  among  professional  jour¬ 
nalists,  scientists  and  the  public. 

Applications  should  include  evidence 
of  exceptional  accomplishments  in 
environmental  reporting,  preferably  In 
print  journalism,  and  eviderKe  or  prom¬ 
ise  of  scholarly  accomplishments 
through  published  material,  presenta¬ 
tions  or  other  work.  Review  of  applica¬ 
tions  will  begin  Jan.  10,  1994,  and 
continue  until  the  position  is 
filled. 

Send  application  material  and  vita 
to  Fred  Fico,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Knight  Chair  in  Journalism,  School 
of  Journalism,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Ml 
48824-1212.  Phone  (517)  353-6430. 

MSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Applica¬ 
tions  from  women  and  mirxxities  are 
erKouroged. 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  COORDINATOR 
Northeastern  University,  Boston,  MA 

Interview,  counsel  and  refer  undergradu¬ 
ate  students  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  to  relevant  cooperative  education 
work  settings.  Develop  appropriate 
cooperative  education  positions  for 
students  with  participating  employ¬ 
ers.  Promote  and  present  concepts  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  cooperative 
education  to  employers  and  students; 
maintain  and  expand  existing  co-op 
opportunities. 

A  non-tenure  track  faculty  position. 
Masters  Degree  required,  either  in 
Journalism  (preferred)  or  in  related 
area  with  strong  knowledge  of  Journal¬ 
ism  field.  At  least  three  years  of 
professional  work  experience  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Send  resume  and  three  recom- 
merxlations  to:  Dean  Robert  E.  Vozzella, 
Department  of  Cooperative  Education, 
Northeastern  University,  360 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
APPLICATION  DEADLINE;  December 
31,  1993. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/ Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

CIRCUIATION 

28,000  Zone  5  6-day  PM  daily  seeks 
marketing  oriented  circulation 
director  with  excellent  promotional  and 
organizational  skills.  Must  have 
proven  track  record  and  be  able  to  train 
and  motivate  staff.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  6584,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  EOE. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

If  you  are  currently  the  circulation 
manager  of  a  1 5,000  -  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper,  or  perhaps  the  number 
2  man  on  a  larger  newspaper,  this  may 
be  the  opportunity  you  are  looking  for. 
If  you  are  confident  of  your  abilities,  not 
afraid  of  work,  understand  how  impor¬ 
tant  delivery  management  is  as  well  as 
single  copy  sales,  and  promotions,  and 
are  a  goal  oriented  circulation 
director  please  send  a  detailed  resume 
including  current  salary  and  a  cover 
letter  telling  about  yourself  to  Box 
6594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Full  company  benefits  and  401 K 

CIRCULATON  MANAGER  wanted  for 
1 8,000  So.  Calif,  daily  in  desert 
community.  Excellent  organization. 
Manager  of  27  years  retiring 
12/31/93.  Write:  Publisher,  Imper¬ 
ial  Valley  Press,  Box  2770,  eI  Centro, 
CA  92244. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Prime  city,  sought  after  family  life 
style  area  and  a  orKe  in  a  lifetime 
career  opportunity  for  corporate  ad¬ 
vancement  in  Zone  9.  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  We  need  an  individual  who 
is  strong  in  sales  motivation  and  can 
handle  a  competitive  situation.  Must 
be  a  current  circulation  manager  with  a 
proven  track  record.  We  will  pay  the 
price  for  the  right  individual.  Reply 
to  Box  6601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  EXPANSION 

We're  searching  for  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced  managers  in  the  Ibllowing  areas: 
Operations;  Marketing;  Distribu¬ 
tion;  and  Single  Copy.  These  posi¬ 
tions  will  report  directly  to  the  Vice 
President  of  Circulation. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a 
Bachelor's  Degree  or  6  to  8  years' 
experience  in  Circulation  as  a  supervi¬ 
sor  or  manager. 

Applicants  must  hove  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales  and  marketing,  and 
proven  interpersonal,  organizational 
and  time  management  skills. 

Journal/Sentinel,  Inc.  publishes  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  (daily  23,000/ 
Sunday  495,000)  and  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  (daily  178,000). 
The  Journal  has  long  been  Wisconsin's 
largest-circulation  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lishing  every  afternoon  and  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  Sentinel,  known  for  its 
investigative  reporting,  is  the 
state's  largest  morning  newspaper. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department  (G.D.) 

PO  Box  661 

Milwaukee,  W1  53201-0661 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

FIELD  SERVICE 
ACCOUNT  COORDINATOR 

Our  newspaper  has  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  individual  interests  in 
Field  Circulation  Management.  This 
is  a  hands-on  project-oriented  posi¬ 
tion  involving  early  morning  field 
assignments  in  our  circulation 
distribution  agencies. 

Selected  candidates  will  be  involved 
with  assisting  our  Division  Mana- 
ers  in  maintaining  business  and 
istribution  activities  of  newspa¬ 
per  delivery  agents.  This  position 
includes  assignments  involving 
preparations  of  the  product  for  delivery, 
customer  service,  billing,  collec¬ 
tions  and  sales  &  marketing  of  newspa¬ 
per.  Requires  training  of  newspaper 
delivery  agents  to  run  their  own  indepen¬ 
dent  businesses.  Career  growth  will  be  to 
Division  and  Regional  management 
positions. 

Since,  this  is  a  7  day  a  week  opera¬ 
tion,  candidates  must  be  willing  to 
work  flexible  hours  which  will  include 
early  mornings,  weekend  and  holidays. 

Qualified  candidates  will  possess: 

-  Newspaper  distribution  or  similar 
background. 

-  Strong  customer  service  problem 
solving  »ills. 

-  Basic  understanding  of  accounting. 

-  Reliable  access  to  a  motor  vehicle. 

Interested  individuals  should  send 
their  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
Human  Resources  (BO) 

435  N.  Michigan 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 


CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR  OPENING- 
The  Odessa  American,  a  newspaper 
with  29,000  daily  and  37,000  Sunday 
circulation  will  have  an  opening  Janu¬ 
ary  1  for  the  top  circulation  posi¬ 
tion.  This  position  is  a  key  part  of 
our  management  team  and  reports  to 
the  publisher.  Requirements  include:  a 
thorough  knowled^  of  circulation,  a 
minimum  of  5  years  experience  in  a 
simibr  position,  and  a  degree  would 
be  a  plus.  The  director  is  responsible 
for  all  facets  of  circulation,  develops 
an  annual  budget  forecast  and  has  a 
staff  of  24  associates.  Our  newspaper 
covers  30,000  square  miles  of  West 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  22  counties. 
The  current  manager  has  helped  set  new 
record  for  service,  now  we  need  to  set 
new  records  in  grovirth.  If  you  enjoy  chal¬ 
lenges  and  find  circulation  rewarding, 
please  fax  your  resume  to  (915)  334- 
8671  or  mail  to  Roy  Stafford,  Publisher, 
Odessa  American,  222  E.  4th  Street, 
Odessa,  TX  79761 .  No  calls,  please. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  customer  service  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  circulation  department  of  a 
leading  NYC  weekly  magazine.  Duties 
include  data  entry,  clerical  func¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  customer  service. 
Office  skills  and  ability  to  effec¬ 
tively  communicate  a  must.  Send 
salary  requirements  and  resume  to  Box 
6581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

A  BEHER  WAY  TO  FIND  A  NEWS¬ 
ROOM  JOBI  Do  you  get  no  replies  when 
you  answer  Help  Wanted  ads  in  E&P? 
No  wonder!  They're  deluged  by  100, 
maybe  even  200  responses  from  job- 
hunting  journalists.  Wouldn't  you  be  a 
lot  belter  off  if  you  were  one  of  only  3, 
4,  or  5  persons  replying?  Well,  that's 
just  what  happens  \^en  you  register 
with  my  newsroom  personnel  placement 
service.  I  typically  refer  from  3  to  5  ap¬ 
plicants  on  any  one  job  opening,  which 
means  your  cnances  are  gaoa  instead 
of  almost  nil.  By  the  way,  these  are  al¬ 
most  always  UNADVERTISED  job  open¬ 
ings,  given  only  to  me.  Why?  Because 
editors  know  I  nave  the  nation's  largest 
job-seeking  newsroom  personnel  pool 
(now  82  journalists).  It  costs  $50  to  reg¬ 
ister  for  a  full  year-lhat's  96  cents  a 
week.  Call  or  write  for  details.  Robert 
A.  Juran,  (703)  764-1344,  or  write  to 
10124  Durnlalk  St.,  Fairfax,  VA  22032. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

A  blue-chipper.  A  TRIPLE-THREAT. 
Excuse  the  cliches  -  and  we  know  you'd 
hardly  ever  use  them  -  but  this  mid¬ 
sized  Zone  5  7-day  paper  is  hungry  for 
the  championship.  To  get  there,  we 
need  someone  who  can  do  it  all-layout, 
heads,  leadership  by  communication, 
example  and  inspiration.  Show  us  what 
you've  got  by  sending  resume,  samples 
to  Box  6589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CO^~EDiTOR 

The  award-winning  Portland  (Maine) 
Press  Herald  (circ.  75,000  daily 
and  150,000  Sunday)  has  an  opening 
for  a  full-time  copy  editor.  Applicants 
should  have  strong  editing  and  layout 
skills,  a  college  degree  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  year  of  full-time  staff  experi- 
etKe  on  a  daily  newspaper.  Please  send 
a  resume  and  work  samples  to:  Human 
Resources  Department,  The  Portland 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  1460,  Portland, 
ME  04104.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  REGION  EDITOR 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana's 
largest  daily  newspaper,  has  an  opening 
For  an  Assistant  Region  Editor  to 
fill  out  a  Four-person  desk  which 
assigns  and  edits  state  and  local 
copy.  We  seek  an  experienced  editor  with 
tFie  ability  to  work  with  reporters  and 
photographers,  bureaus  and  correspon¬ 
dents  to  help  produce  the  best-read 
newspaper  in  the  slate.  TFie  candidate 
we  seek  has  proven  copy  editing  skills, 
a  Flair  For  page  design  and  a  sfKirp 
sense  of  news  judgment. 

If  interested,  send  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  resume,  references  and  salary 
history  to: 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Fort  Wayne  (IN)  News-Sentinel,  a 
55,000  circulation  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  has  on  opening  for  a  business 
reporter.  The  position  requires  the 
ability  to  balance  the  daily  demands 
of  covering  breaking  business  news  with 
the  need  to  produce  analytical  pieces 
For  our  Business  MorKlay  section.  If  you 
are  interested  in  joining  the  paper 
named  Indiana's  best  daily,  send  re¬ 
sume  and  non-returnable  clips  to  Jim 
Strauss,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

CITY  EDITOR 


COLORADO'S  LARGEST  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  is  seeking  a  popular 
music  writer  to  cover  Denver's  thriv¬ 
ing  music  scene.  You  get:  scenic  Rocky 
Mountain  locale,  competitive  atmo¬ 
sphere  (one  of  the  last  big-city  newspoper 
wars  in  the  country)  ana  salary.  We  get: 
candidate  with  at  least  3-5  years 
daily  experierKe  (or  freelance  equiva¬ 
lent),  knowledge  of  rock,  country  and 
alternative  music  genres,  strong  engag¬ 
ing  writing  style.  EOE.  Send  resume  and 
sample  clips  to:  Entertainment  Editor, 
400  W.  Colfax  Ave.,  Denver,  CO  80204. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MocArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

COPY  EDITORS 


Human  Resource  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 

Resumes  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  December  31,  1993. 

BUSINESS/GENERAL  WRITER 
Full  Time 

The  Columbian  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
Business/General  Writer.  We  need  an 
experienced,  energetic  reporter  to  cover 
business,  technology,  economic  and 
consumer  news.  Will  also  hove  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  stories  (or  other 
topic  areas.  The  successful  candidate 
will  hove  a  minimum  of  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily;  will  be  a  pro-active 
problem  solver;  able  to  generate  origi¬ 
nal  story  ideas;  a  team  player;  and  hove 
an  understanding  of  business  news. 

The  Columbian  is  a  growing, 
independenily-owned  newspoper  with  o 
daily  circulation  of  54,600.  The 
company's  mission  is  to  be  the  most 
highly  valued  source  of  information  for 
residents  of  southwest  Washington. 

The  salary  range  is  $26,000  to 
$28,000  PLUS  per  year  to  start  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience.  Full  benefit  package 
includes  paid  medical,  dental, 
vision,  life  insurance  and  Profit 
Sharing  and  401 K  plan  with  a  generous 
company  match.  Plus  27  paid  days  off 
annually. 

To  apply  please  submit  resume  and 
10-15  clips  including  breaking  news, 
analyses  and  feature  stories  to: 

Marsha  Parks 
The  Columbian 
PO  Box  180 
Vancouver,  WA  98666 

A  rapid  response  is  crucial.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
The  Columbian  is  seeking  applicants 
from  Zone  9  only. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR/REPORTER  needed 
(or  metro  desk  at  Beaumont  Enterprise, 
a  70,000  AM  daily  in  Southeast  Texas. 
Responsibilities  include  editing,  super¬ 
vising  night-shift  reporters  and  occa¬ 
sional  reporting.  Strong  news  judgment 
and  managerial  skills  needed.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  references  to;  David 
long.  City  Editor,  Beaumont  Enterprises, 
PO  tex  3071,  Beaumont,  TX  77704. 


25,000  circulation  daily  covering 
Westside  of  Los  Angeles  needs  dyrram- 
ic,  creative,  experienced  editor  to  lead 
1 2-person  cityside  staff.  Require¬ 
ments:  Minimum  5  years  daily  newspa¬ 
per  ewserience,  including  at  least  2  as 
an  editor.  Needed:  Strong  editing, 
people  and  organizational  skills. 
Call:  Skip  Rimer,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Outlook,  Santa  Monica,  CA. 

(310)  829-9724. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Region  2  doily,  100,000  plus,  wants 
an  editor  with  vision  and  vitality 
to  put  new  life  into  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages.  Must  have  at  least  five  years 
experience  as  editorial  writer  as  well 
as  ability  to  supervise  and  teach. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DAY  EDITOR 

Small  daily  on  NYC  metro  fringe  needs 
news-wise  day  editor  to  supervise 
reporters,  work  with  composing,  handle 
special  sections.  Layout  and  swift 
editing  skills  essential.  May 
include  weekend  work. 

Insight  into  local  news  is  the  key  to 
success  in  this  position. 

Please  send  resume,  clips,  salary 
history  to  Box  6614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  seeks  expe- 
rieiKed  copy  editors  for  current  open¬ 
ings.  Must  nave  3  -  5  years'  newspaper 
copy  editing  experience.  Sentinel  is 
180,000  circulation  AM  daily. 
Emplayee-owned  company.  Send 
resume  and  clips  lo:  Mario  Bender, 
Asst.  AAanoging  Editor  -  Administration: 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  PO  Box  371, 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201. 

COPY  EDITORS:  The  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  expects  to  hove  openings  in 
the  near  future  on  its  copy  desk.  While 
good  copy  editing  and  headline  skills 
are  the  prime  requirements,  layout  ex¬ 
perience  is  also  a  plus.  Should  have  at 
least  three  years'  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Inquiries  to  Jim  Witt,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  PO  Box  1088, 
Arlington,  TX  76004. 

EASTERN  NC  WEEKLY  CHAIN  seeks 
full  time  reporter.  Must  be  fluent  in 
sports,  photo  skills  helpful.  $225  - 
$275  plus  mileage,  benefits.  Mail 
resume  and  send  clips  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Johnstonian  Sun,  PO  Box 
278,  Selma,  NC  27576. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  -  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  examples  of 
work  to  Fran  Smith,  Editor,  The  Island 
Packet,  PO  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  (No  phone  calls, 
please.) 


Writer 


Consumers  Power  Company,  Michioan’s  largest  electric  and  gas 
utility  and  the  principal  subsidiary  or  CMS  Energy  Corporation, 
seelrs  a  writer  for  employee  communications. 

Successful  candidate  should  be  able  to  produce  crisp,  lively 
copy  on  deadline  for  pjrint  and  electronic  media.  The  job  involves 
both  news  and  magazine-style  writing.  A  degree  in  journalism 
and  a  minimum  of  3-5  years  newspaper  experience  is  essential. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salay  and  comprehensive  benefit  pack¬ 
age  as  well  as  a  professional  work  environment.  For  confidential 
consideratbn,  send  your  resume  AND  work  samples  to:  Profes¬ 
sional  Staffing-411;  Consumers  Power;  212  W.  Michigan 
Avenue;  Jackson,  Ml  49201. 


COBSuners 

Power 


POWEMUM 

MKmnun  PHoauss 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free- 
brKe.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 

INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC., 
with  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland's  Eastern  shore  look¬ 
ing  for  solid  reporters,  copy  editors 
ond  assignment  editors.  Reporters  arid 
copy  editors  have  at  least  one  year  on  a 
daily,  and  assignment  editors  must 
hove  a  couple  of  years  in  o  supervisory 
position.  Mail  a  snappy  cover  letter, 
resume  and  10  best  clips  to  Independent 
Newspapers,  Inc,  attn:  Michael  Pelrine 
and  Andrew  West,  PO  Box  737, 
Dover,  DE  19903.  hka  calls,  please. 

LEADING  WOMEN'S  MAGAZINE  seeks 
lifestyle  columnists  whose  work 
appears  in  a  regional  daily  newspaper 
or  equivalent.  If  you  write  about 
women's  and  family  issues  in  a  whim¬ 
sical,  light-hearted  and  entertaining 
style,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please 
serxJ  samples  that  would  appeal  to  a 
notkxKil  audierKe  of  women  in  their  30s 
and  40s  to  Box  6610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAQNG  EDfTOR 

Cape  Cod  weekly  group  needs  experi- 
erKed  editor  to  manage  seven  newspa¬ 
pers.  ExperierKed  staff  of  nine  will  thrive 
with  creative,  supportive  leader  who  con 
develop  story  idras,  encourage  great 
writing,  design  compelling  pages,  man¬ 
age  budgets,  arxl  maintain  community 
presetKe.  Goal  is  to  be  papers  of  record 
that  also  publish  magazine-quality, 
in-depth  stories.  Resume,  sarnies  of 
work  to:  John  Wilpers,  The  Register, 
923-G  Route  6A,  Yarmouth  Port,  MA 
02675. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  aggressive  editor  ready  to 
join  a  demanding  editorial  team  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  competitive 
news  markets?  Our  60,000  Zone  2 
needs  a  sharp  editor  with  superior  de¬ 
sign  and  heodline-writing  skills;  an  ex- 
calent  command  of  AP  style  and  3-5 
years  supervisory  experience.  Tell  us 
about  yourself;  include  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  6612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  We  are  looking  for 
someone  to  run  our  copy  desk  and  be  in 
charge  of  page  design  and  production. 
Good  organizational  and  supervisory 
skills  are  essential.  You  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  10-person  copy  desk  that 
produces  five  editions  Moridoy  through 
Friday,  along  with  morning  editions 
on  Saturday  arxl  Sunday.  Daily  circu¬ 
lation  is  40,000  with  55,000  on 
Sunday.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
willing  to  work  hard  ana  share  our  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Please  send  resume  to  Editor 
Tom  Brennan,  News  Journal,  PO  Box 
25,  AAansfield,  OH  44901. 

THE  VENTURA  COUNTY  STAR-FREE 
PRESS  seeks  qualified  copy  editors 
to  join  its  progressive  news  team  oper¬ 
ation.  Prospective  candidates  should 
possess  at  least  two  years  daily  expe¬ 
rience  with  strong  editing  and  design 
skills.  Pagination  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Jim 
lawitz.  News  Editor,  Ventura  County 
Star-Free  Press,  PO  Box  671 1 ,  Ventura, 
CA  93006  or  call  (805)  655-5898. 
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EDITORIAL 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

PARLEZ-VOUS~QUARK?  22,000  AM 
seeks  Moc-handy  copy  edilor/paginator 
for  anticipated  opening  on  our  univer¬ 
sal  design  and  presentation  desk. 
Will  consider  recent  grads  or  experi¬ 
enced  editors.  Location  in  sunny 
southern  Idaho  offers  rich  outdoor- 
recreation  opportunities.  Send  resume, 
work  samples,  references  to  Clark 
Walworth,  ME,  The  Times-Nevrs,  PO  Box 
548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 

SENIOR  REPORTER 

Boston-based  financial  services 
trade  publisher  seeks  a  senior  reporter. 
The  successful  carxiidate  will  hove  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  financial 
services  industry  —  mutual  funds, 
banks,  brokerage  firms,  insurance  and 
pension  market — as  well  as  proven  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  and  writing  skills. 
Send  resume,  references  and  salary 
requirement  to  Box  ERP,  DALBAR 
Publishing,  Inc.,  260  Franklin  St., 
19lh  Floor,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Union-News  and  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can  of  Springfield,  Mass,  seeks  new 
leadership  and  marrogement  for  its  34- 
person  department  covering  local  sports 
for  seven  editions  daily,  including  57 
high  schools,  7  colleges  and  pro  sports 
in  Boston  and  Hartford.  Must  be  innova¬ 
tive,  organized  and  knowledgeable  in  the 
areas  of  personnel,  section  content, 
design  ar>d  community  involvement. 

Serrd  resume,  learsheets,  references  to: 
Larry  McDermott,  Executive  Editor, 
1860  Main  St.,  Springfield,  MA 
01101. 

STRONG  CONTENT  EDITOR,  coach/ 
teacher  with  minimum  3  years  reporting 
at  small  -  medium  papers  for  job  as 
night  assistant  city  editor  at 
small  Knight-Ridder  daily  in 
university  town.  Send  resumes  and 
clips  to  Polly  Smith,  City  Editor, 
Centre  Daily  Times,  State  College, 
PA  16803. 

THE  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS,  a 
KnighFRidder  newspaper,  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  an  experierxed  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  to  cover  women  in  business. 
This  beat  reporter  will  produce  a  weekly 
column  on  women  in  business,  but  appl¬ 
icants  must  be  able  to  contribute  to  me 
brood  range  of  business  news  and  be 
capable  of  handling  any  business 
assignment.  Applicants  should  have  at 
least  five  years  experience  covering 
business  for  a  daily  newspaper  or  busi¬ 
ness  publication.  Applicants  should 
respond  in  writing  only  to:  Business 
Opening,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  345 
Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101.  The 
Pioneer  Press  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

TWICE-WEEKLY  paper  in  the  Florida 
Keys  seeks  wriler/design  coordinator 
for  regular  and  special  editions  of 
this  Knight-Ridder  publication. 
Pagination  and  redesign  imminent. 
Mac,  Quark  XPress  proficiency 
required.  Send  writing  and  design 
samples  to  Editor,  The  Keynoter,  PO  Box 
158,  Marathon,  FL  33050. 


WIRE,  DESIGN  EDITORS 
The  wire  editor  retired.  A  graphics 
artist/page  designer  moved  to  our  new 
Ohio  Week  magazine.  A  copy  editor 
became  a  business  writer.  That  means 
Ohio's  fastest-growing  daily  needs 
three  outstanding  talents  on  its  copy 
and  design  desks.  The  wire  editor  will 
select  only  the  best  from  AP,  NYT  and  the 
Thomson  News  Service.  She'll  develop  a 
21st  century  personality  for  our  wire 
report  to  compliment  our  reader-driven 
local  coverage.  We  also  want  a  superior 
journalist-designer.  He'll  be  skill¬ 
ful  on  the  front-end  system  in  tradi¬ 
tional  galley-dump  page  layout  and 
she'll  also  demonstrate  innovation 
with  the  Quark  XPress  in  the  Macintosh 
Quadra  paginator.  The  copy  editor  must 
have  a  prodigious  language  skills. 
He'll  search  out  and  destroy  flaws  in 
news  stories  and  turn  them  into  precise 
modem  history.  Not  only  will  she  be 
fast,  he'll  be  accurate.  If  you  think  you 
can  make  the  team  of  1 6  desk  editors  at 
the  nation's  finest  plant  pumping  out 
64,000  dailies  ana  82,000  Sundays 
off  a  Goss  ColoHiner,  respond  right 
away  to: 

Jim  Weber,  News  Editor, 
or  Lew  Sagermann,  Design  Editor, 
The  Repository 

Canton,  OH  4471 1  -9901 
Phone  (216)  454-5611 
Fax  (216)  454-5745 

PRESSROOM 

ASPEN  DAILY  NEWS  is  accepting 
resumes  for  an  experienced  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  Web  Pressman.  Send  resume  and 
printing  samples  to  J.  Duffy,  ADN,  PO 
Box  DD,  Aspen,  CO  81612. 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Experienced  Pressroom  Supervisors 
wanted.  Excellent  Salary  and  Benefit 
Package.  Send  resume  and/or  letter  to: 

Vince  Tufo 
Operations  Manager 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
925  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
M/F/H  -  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  DAILY 
NEWS,  A  Gannett  Newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
Press  Operator.  Must  be  able  ta  operate 
a  7unit  Goss  Community  press  with  2 
full  color  decks.  We  offer  competitive 
salaries  and  benefits.  Send  resume  ta: 
William  A.  Browne,  PO  Box  7760,  St. 
Thomas,  United  States  Virgin 
Islands  00801. 

Telephone  (809)  774-8772 


ENTRY  LEVEL  MANAGER 
Production  Manager 

Enterprising  Midwest  community 
daily  newspaper,  situated  in  attrac¬ 
tive  growing  university  community, 
seeks  a  well-trained  entry  level  produc¬ 
tion  manager  with  background  in  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  overall  newspaper 
production  to  manage  pressroom  (Goss 
Urbanite),  mailroom  (Kansa  inserter), 
camera  and  plate  departments  and  com¬ 
puter  systems  specialist.  Candidate  must 
be  enterprising,  team  oriented,  inter¬ 
ested  in  Deming  philosophy  of  continu¬ 
ous  improvement,  personally  proactive, 
have  sound  academic  record,  well- 
trained  in  modern  newspaper  technalo- 
gies  and  process,  willing  ta  mesh  with 
young  management  team  with  a  strong 
work  ethic.  Award-winning  daily  offers 
$32,000  annual  base  for  fully  qualified 
candidate,  incentives,  personal  growth 
opportunities  for  further  training,  and 
unusual  setting  for  developing  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Please  send  resumes  to 
Box  6606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  Camera/Plate/ 
Press  Manager  for  31,000  daily  news¬ 
paper.  1 1 -unit  Goss  Urbanite  press 
with  upper  former.  Must  have  supervi¬ 
sory  and  Urbanite  experience.  Good 
salary  and  benefit  package.  Please  send 
resume  ta  Patricia  Simons,  The  Herald, 
PO  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 

reODUCTION  DIREaOR 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  circulation 
275,000  daily,  340,000  Sunday,  has 
an  opening  for  a  Production  Director. 
This  position  directs  the  operation 
of  the  Prepress,  Press,  and  Packaging 
Center  departments. 

Strong  leadership  and  interpersonal 
skills  are  critical  for  the  success¬ 
ful  candidate.  Qualified  candidates 
should  hove  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
must  hove  significant  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper  In  several  newspaper 
production  functions.  Also  important  is 
an  understanding  of  the  role  that  pro¬ 
duction  innovation  ploys  in  achieving  the 
strategic  goals  of  the  newspaper. 

Send  resume,  salary  history,  and 
salary  requirements  ta: 

Human  Resources  Director 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
PO  Box  15779 
Sacramento,  CA  95852 

Applications  will  be  held  in  confi¬ 
dence.  The  Sacramento  Bee  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  and  encourages 
minority  and  female  applicants. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

One  of  the  largest  groups  of  business 
newspapers  in  the  Midwest  is  seeking  a 
production  manager  ta  help  us  grow  as 
we  double  in  size  over  the  next  two 
years. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  following 


•  Manage  main  office  and  field 
production  staff 

•  Develop  systems  for  multiple  locations 

•  Develop  and  follow  department 
budget 

•  Work  with  suppliers  ta  improve  quality 
and  efficiency  of  the  printing  process 

•  Oversee  design  &  layout  of  publi¬ 
cation 

•  Establish  schedules 

•  Meet  deadlines 

•  Interact  with  other  managers 

•  Serve  on  company  management  team 

•  Personnel  hiring  and  training 

Qualified  candidates  must  have: 

•  Minimum  3  years  of  production/art 
management  experience  in  the 
magazine/ publishing  field 

•  Macintosh  experience  with 
PageMaker,  Quark  XPress  and 
Photoshop 

•  Degree  in  art,  design  or  production 
management  preferred 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
package  which  includes;  salary,  bonus 
and  full  benefits  package. 

For  consideration  send  resume  ta: 

PO  Box  16302 
Cleveland,  OH  441 16 

We  regret  we  can  respond  only  ta  fully 
qualified  candidates.  Equal  opportunity 
employer.  M/F/D/V. 

'  NOTE:  Same  ad  ran  in  the  November 
20th  issue  with  the  wrong  PO  Box  num¬ 
ber.  Please  re-submit  your  resume  ta  the 
correct  PO  Box. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Allenlion  Advertisers: 


Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 


•Specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of  ads:  for  instance.  Equipment  &  Supplies  - 
Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help  Wanted  -  Sales.  You  will  be  helping 
us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  your  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box 

number  is  required. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches 


•  uraers  tor  classified  display  advertising  should  include  the  number  ot  columns  ond  inches 
you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  weltas  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1993 

UNE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$7.50  per  line  1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.60  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.76  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks-$2.75  per  Hne,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks-  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4,50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  clossttied  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  S90;  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  dote. 

Confract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 

Name _  _ 

Company _  _ 

Address _  _ 

City _  _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature _ 

Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions; _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS'Piiblisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  W.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

ILLUSTRATOR/FEATURES  DESIGNER 
seeks  FT  or  freelance  work,  Mac  or  tradi¬ 
tional.  ExperietKe  on  daily.  Zones  8,  9. 
(213)  482-8940. 

CIRCULATION 

PROFESSIONAL  circulator  eastern 
Zone  2.  Available  (or  contract  services 
or  employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 

ZONE  7.  District  manager  seeks  job. 
ExperietKe  with  5  dailies.  Box  6616, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

HARD  WORKING  -  G/A  reporter  with  2 
years  daily  experierKe.  Former  Capital 
Hill  press  secretary.  Prefer  cops  or 
government  beat  in  Zones  1-4,  9, 
Chicago,  Atlanta  area.  Will  relocate 
immediately.  Call  (716)  385-4971. 

South  Asia  Business  News  Services, 
S-13,  Akarshan  Bhcrwan,  23,  Ansari 
Rood,  New  Delhi-110  002,  India.  Fax: 
91-11-328-5876.  U.S.  oddress:  1775, 
West  Chester  Pike,  Havertown,  PA 
19803,  Fax  (215)  446-3008.  Spot 
news  and  features  on  assignment  cov¬ 
ering  energy,  metals,  chemicals,  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  stock  markets  arxJ  other  financial 
news  from  the  emerging  hot  markets  in 
South  Asia.  Proposals  for  business 
research  projects  accepted. 

SPORTS  WRITER  who  has  3  1/2  years 
writing  and  editing  experience  in 
coverage  of  high  school  and  major 
college  sports  for  small  (18,000 
circulation)  Zone  2  daily  seeks 
position  at  larger  (30,000  to 
70,000)  daily.  Aggressive,  creative 
style  of  writing  in  more  than  just  game 
reporting.  Box  6603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SINGLE  MALE  REPORTER  seeks  decent 
daily  (or  bubble  baths,  long  walks  in  the 
park  and  staff  writer  position.  3  years 
news,  sports  and  pagination  experierKe, 
latest  at  mid-sized  daily. 

Call  Sonny,  (318)  436-2711 

VERSATILE  -  Prefers  afternoon  daily  or 
weekly  in  TX,  NM  or  CO.  ExperletKed  in 
both.  Masters.  (817)  939-3846  or  send 
application:  1311  Ray,  Belton,  TX 
76513. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Aggressive,  hard-working,  enterpris¬ 
ing  journalist  with  seven  years  experi¬ 
erKe  seeks  challenging  refx>rting  or  PR 
position.  Hire  me,  and  you'll  be  glad 
you  did.  Please  call  Brad  Buck  at 
(904)  371-4238. 

Feature  reporter/writer  with  10+ 
years'  experience  seeks  challenging 
position.  Call  (914)  723-8851. 

SUN-DRIED  SCRIBE 
ABSORBED  DESERT  LESSONS 
Freelancer  for  major  metro  daily 
(internships  at  Phoenix,  Boston  dail¬ 
ies;  Columbia  art  history/history 
degree)  seeks  staff  job  at  metro  daily, 
arts  weekly  or  magazine.  My  expertise: 
multicultural  issues,  travel,  the 
arts  and  award-winning  food  coverage. 

I  can  odd  spice  to  your  article  mix.  Box 
6569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BYU  GRAD  with  2  1  /2  years  experierKe 
at  large  college  daily  seeks  copy 
editing  or  lifestyle  position. Pro¬ 
ficient  in  AP  style,  Moc/Quark 
XPress,  layout  arxl  design.  Creative, 
hardworking.  Dawn  Anderson  (801) 
378-2958. 

ExperiefKed  reporter  with  Florida  daily 
seeks  change.  M.A.  in  hand.  Open  to 
teach,  university  relations  and  the  like. 
Box  6604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 

SEASONED  WRITING  PROFESSION¬ 
AL  specializing  in  taxes,  personal 
finance,  business  and  government  seeks 
recurring  or  one  time  assignments. 
301  649-6044  Fox  301  593-8641. 

SENIOR  CITIZEN/WIDOWER  with 
strong  newspaper/magazine  back¬ 
ground  plans  to  camp  his  way  alone 
through  Italy  December-March.  Am  will¬ 
ing  to  provide  stories  with  photos  in  ex¬ 
change  for  any  help  with  expenses. 
Write  Peejoy  Publishing,  PO  Box  128, 
Scituate,  MA  02066. 

PRESSROOM 

Supervisor,  Foreman,  Pressman.  Goss 
Urbanite,  Harris,  Goss  Community. 
Wants  to  relocate  out  of  Connecticut. 
Stripping,  platemaking  and  mechani¬ 
cal  supervisory  experierKe.  25  years. 
Zones  6,  8,  9  or  Canada.  Reply  to  Box 
I  6559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  William  Park _ 

LET'S  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  BEFORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE 


THIS  SCENARIO  WAS  expressed  to 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  man¬ 
agement  in  late  1985. 

...  to  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  management  in  1991. 

...  to  publishers  and  newspaper 
and  advertising  executives  alike,  in¬ 
cluding  a  former  Ad  Bureau  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Not  a  single  individual  disagreed 
with  the  position  as  stated.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  retail  revenue  continues  to  be 
suspect,  the  newspaper  industry  has 
chosen  to  remain  status  quo  on  the 
subject. 

The  NAB/NAA  knowingly  chose  to 
ignore  the  situation  as  though  the 
problem  did  not  exist  and  has  all  but 
retreated  into  other  avenues  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

One  seriously  must  inquire,  “Has  the 
newspaper  industry  given  up  the  fight 
for  retail  advertising  dollars  and  con¬ 
sciously  surrendered  revenue  to  the 
competition?” 

Because  retail  advertising  linage  is 
so  critical  to  every  newspaper,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  the  lack  of  newspa¬ 
per  industry  effort  and  support  to 
maintain  and  reclaim  lost  revenue. 

It  is  this  writer’s  sincere  belief  that 
the  majority  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  decision  makers  do  not  com¬ 
pletely  comprehend  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  the  negative  effects 
on  future  revenue. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  they  fully  un¬ 
derstand  the  elements  that  have  placed 
them  in  their  current  dilemma.  And 
that  is  what  this  article  is  all  about. 

It’s  first  necessary  to  journey  back 
about  32  years  to  begin  to  understand 
today’s  “newspaper  advertising  illitera- 

Park  is  a  former  vice  president  of  retail 
marketing  at  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  and  senior  advertising/marketing 
executive  at  several  national  retail 
chains .  He  now  is  an  independent 
newspaper/retail  consultant  and  an 
associate  of  American  Newspaper 
Consultants  Ltd. 


cy”  position  and  how  the  past  relates 
to  this  current  dilemma. 

In  1961,  at  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation,  Dr.  Charles  Edwards  Jr.,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University,  delivered  a  speech  in  which 
he  asked,  “What  changes  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  retail  advertising  during  the 
eventful  twenty-year  period  between 
1941  and  1961?” 

His  answer,  “Regrettably,  1  find  little 
evidence  of  improvement  in  the  char¬ 
acter  or  the  quality  of  the  advertising 
of  most  retail  stores.  With  but  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  the  advertising 
published  by  the  majority  of  stores  is 
still  so  poorly  written  that  it  could  nev¬ 
er  succeed  except  for  one  life-saving 
circumstance.  Retail  advertising  deals 


most  newspapers  chose  to  remain  im¬ 
mobile  to  change.  Retailers  were 
forced  to  investigate  other  methods  of 
improving  advertising  standards. 
Preprinted  colorful  tabloids  on  quality 
stock  were  just  the  beginning. 

Retailers  learned  that  they  could 
curtail  and/or  eliminate  run-of-press 
advertising,  the  cost  of  which  was  ever 
escalating,  and  substitute  colorful 
preprinted  advertising  pieces  because 
of  the  affordability  of  large  run  quanti¬ 
ties. 

Preprint  newspaper  insert  rates  were 
considered  high,  and  alternative  distri¬ 
bution  methods  such  as  “marriage 
mail”  became  very  attractive  along 
with  new  targeted  marketing  priorities. 

To  accommodate  this  new  way  of 
doing  business,  new  retail  advertising 


It  is  this  writer’s  sincere  belief  that  the  majority  of 
newspaper  management  decision  makers 
do  not  completely  comprehend  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the 
negative  effects  on  future  revenue. 


with  articles  that  people  regularly  and 
urgently  need  and  want.” 

This  indictment  of  advertising  pro¬ 
fessionals  came  during  the  newspaper’s 
heyday,  when  the  newspaper  was  the 
undisputed  king  of  advertising,  when 
nearly  100%  of  advertisers’  efforts  fo¬ 
cused  on  print  media. 

It  also  is  necessary  to  mention  that 
clearly,  numerous  notable  newspapers 
and  retailers  currently  perform  up  to 
their  potential.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
exceptions. 

Now,  to  the  contributing  elements 
during  the  past  15  to  20  years.  During 
this  period,  advertisers  became  more 
and  more  sophisticated  in  their  de¬ 
mands  for  quality  reproduction,  better 
paper  stock,  increased  usage  of  color, 
targeted  distribution  and  reasonable 
rates.  Requests  began  at  a  time  when 


management  positions  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  handle  printing,  production 
and  distribution.  Broadcast  and  mar-  ] 
keting  manager  posts  also  were  creat¬ 
ed. 

This  oversimplified  view  leads  us  to  i 
our  current  position  with  advertisers.  I 
Today,  most  newspapers  are  attempting 
to  fulfill  advertisers’  needs.  They  re¬ 
duce  insert  rates,  develop  “creative 
cost  structures”  encouraging  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  preprint/weprint  plus  ROP 
contracts,  provide  alternative  distribu¬ 
tion  systems  for  targeted  marketing, 
and  commit  to  printing  press  equip¬ 
ment  meeting  demands  for  quality  re¬ 
production  and  additional  color  capa¬ 
bilities.  Add  to  that  all  the  positive 
standardizations  led  by  the  NAB  Fu- 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  38) 
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Right...in  line 


Schedules  for  all _ 

U.S.and  Canadian 

broadcast  networks  and  cable  channels 


Entries  and  plot  summaries  for  more 
than  200,000  television  programs 


Program  schedules  for  more 
than  3,600  channels  in  North 
and  South  America 


More  than  50,000  movie  descriptions 


Spanish  and  French  language 
television  programming 


Hundreds  of  program  categories 


Late-breaking  programming 
updates,  up  to  and  beyond 
the  day  of  broadcast 


Monitored  daily  for  accuracy  and 
consistency  by  our  ombudsman 


S 


Introducing  the  backbone  of 
TV  Data  Technologies’  television  listing 
services... the  most  comprehensive  data  base  of 
television  information  in  the  world. 

If  you  need  it  in  your  listings,  it’s  in  our  data  base. 


Right.  On  Time. 

^^"'TVData 

L.  ^  Technologies 

Northway  Plaza,  Queensbury,  NY  12804  (800)  833-9581 


MOBILE  REGISTER 


When  Amtrak’s  Sunset  Limited  plunged 
into  the  waters  of  Bayou  Canot  last 
September,  the  Mobile  Register  was  ready. 


L 


